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Reaching high in a college basketball game 


How Will A Poll of 23 Coache 


Widening the Free-Throw Lane ws bead Berta 


and Donald N. Bovdstor 
Affort Talia Tp 


Raskethall? 


Affert | 





There Never Wes a Shoe Like Thie! 


The great new 


US.ROYAL 


WITH PATENTED 


“POWERLIFT' 


Built-in “‘PowerLift” keeps foot and shoe 
together, stops slipping, speeds action. 


Here, for the first time, is a basketball shoe thar 
actually lets the player use all of his native speed and 
maneuverability because this is the first shoe that hugs 
the sole of the foor, all the time, with every mouon! 














The reason is the new, patented © PowerLift,” an 
elastic harness vulcanized into the sole that keeps 
the arch always in contact with every 

curve of the foot 

For the first ume, foot and shoe move, and 
act, as one. The result is faster starts, less 
loss of power, quicker physical reaction 

to the player's reflexes 

The U.S. Royal has all of the design 

“ features that have made the U.S 


~. Sureshot one of the great names in 
sport. Now, with pacented 
- PowerLift,’ the U.S Royal has no 


ee equal for cop-flight play! 
2 HOW U. S. ROYAL “POWERLIFT’’ HELPS 
4 a 
We 
| ~ 
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ORDINARY SHOE. Player's foot moves 
faster than shoe, resulting in “shoe lag” 
and loss of speed. Toe irritations and sole 
blisters often are caused by the foot 
sliding forward inside shoe. 


U.S. ROYAL WITH “POWERLIFT” 
moves instantly with foot. Result: more 
speed! Foot cannot slide inside shoe, pre 
vents irritations. “Powerlift” Band eases 
pressure from lacing. 





Court-Tested by Minneapolis Lakers 


US. PRO KEDS 


The Toes of Campions 
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SURE TO BE COPIED... 





PCTS Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


{t last there is now functional but styled gymweal 


for tumbler action. And every Physical Educator will se¢ 
it frst from MOORE. 


The Pixie Tumbler Suit is available from MOORE now 
and it has style originality and action features that ar 
sure to be quickly imitated ind offered to you to 


morrow, 


The Pixie has just the right “out-of-the-way” fullne 
to be attractive ... with all of the leg freedom of short 
Light-pressured elastic clings easily to the back of the 
nipped waist, and “half-band the leg. No hindrance to 
circulation, and fully approved for modesty 


Sleeveless and with a new and narrow fashion-right col 
lar that looks well open or closed a pocket that 1 i 
new idea in spill-proof utility closes with button 
and a complementing “D-ring” belt. These features ar 
MOORE standards in functional styling that are imitated 
but never successfully duplicated 


E.R. MOORE Co. 
932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone EVergreen { 





A48-66—Pixie Tumbler 
Suit in Sanforized Gym 
% cloth. Scarlet, Swing Blue 
e and Navy Misses’ sizes 


>’ 
et and Diminutives 
$F 
es se@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


MOORE oF CALIFORNIA 


1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif 


Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 





NEW STYLES ...NEW CATALOG IN FULL KODACHROME COLOR WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


] Send folder Why Gym Suit Uniformity We buy our aym suits 
] Send the new catalog to me and the following informatior Direct from manufacturer 
We expect to 


Change from present style used 





C) Send us the MOORE Order Blank. We are interested ir Consider uniform gy ts for fir s 
| style , color 
| your nome title 
| Approximate number of girls in our gym classes oliual ie 
: C) Send us o somple MOORE eit 
| style - color ony sone stote 
| 
' 















“Solves our locker room problem... 
‘KF ae My Control Key opens every padlock.” 
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NO. 1525 
COMBINATION PADLOCK 


p> DURABLE * LOW COST 
p KEY CONTROLLED 


STAINLESS STEEL CASE 
CONSTRUCTION 


|} Master Combination Padlocks 
give you 2-way budget relief - 
low initial cost and long-lasting, 
trouble-free service! Double wall 
hardened steel 
automatic re- 
and other 


construction 
locking latch 
locking mechanism... 


MASTER NO 


1525 ‘ 
» \, KEY CONTROLLED security features, 


2 ho j 2 YEAR GUARANTEE . m bi 


Builders of the World Famous 


Master Laminated Padlocks 


Master Padlocks 


MASTER NO. 1500 


Same de in and 


Favorite of America's Coaches 


Worlds Largest Padlock WManufacturers 





Master Jock Company, Milwaukee 45, Wis. 





~— FENCING 
EQUIPMENT 


by Master Craftsmen 


For 2 of 200, fencing belongs in vour program. Requiring a minimum 
inexpensive equipment, it is the perfect activity 
for both men and women. We manufacture and design the best and 
least expensive weapons and accessories for beginners and experts 


of space and simple 





Texts, free consul 
tation and equip 
ment plans avail 
able 


We are experts in setting up and assisting 
conduct 


e schools, organizations and clubs to 
fencing activities and to cooperate with other AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST 
. recreational and competitive fencing organi- IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
rations ‘ 
° Write Department J for New Cateleg FENCING EQUIPMENT 
oa e*eeee#e#e#eeee#e«¢ “1 EAST Nich STREET, NEW TORK 3, N.Y. + Gfemercy 7.5790 



























1955 


November 6-12 

American Education Week 

Theme: ‘Schools—Your Investment in Americo 
November 14-18 

American School 

City, Mo. 
November 28-December 1} 

White House Conference on Education 
December 12-15 

Conference of Directors of Physical Education 

and Recreation for Large Cities, Wash., D.C. 
December 28-30 


College Physical Education Association, annual 


Health Association, Kansas 


meeting, Daytona Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, 
Fla 


1956 


January 9-10 
National Conference on Health Education for 
All College Students, Wash., D.C 
January 11-13 
National Conference on Health Education for 
All Prospective Teachers, Wash, D.C 
February 15-17 
Southern District Convention, Nashville 
February 15-18 
American Camping Association 
vention, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit 
February 18-23 


NEA Department of Rural Education, annual 


National Con 


meeting, Atlantic City 
February 25-29 


National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, NEA, 40th annual convention, 
Chicago 

March 24-26 
Phi Delta Pi Biennial Convention, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago 

March 24-30 
National Biennial AAHPER Convention (with 
Midwest District), Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago 


April 11-13 
Central District Convention (with Midwest Rec- 
reation Association), Antlers Hotel, Colorado 
Springs 

April 11-14 
Northwes? District Convention, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane 

April 22-26 
Eastern District Convention, Ambassador Hotel, 
Atlantic City 

April 25-27 
Southwest District Convention, Reno 
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“finish 
for champicns’’ 


chosen for new ALLEN FIELD HOUSE 


Pride of the Kansas University campus is the new 





Allen Field House, second largest in the country. This 
beautiful playing floor was specially fabricated 


for K.U. by Welch. 


Welch is noted as a manufacturer of such outstanding portable 
floors as those at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge; Mon- 
tana State University, Missoula; University of Wyoming, Laramie; 
Kansas State College, Auditorium, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. On all gym floors, Welch uses Hillyard 
Gym finishes exclusively. 


Manhattan; and Memorial 


More than a hundred Hillyard 
Maintaineers 1%, trained floor 
consultants, are stationed in principal 
cities coast to coast. There is one 
near you. He is ‘‘on your staff, 

not your poyroll.”’ 








Welch Floors boast Hillyard Trophy 


“Finish for Champions.” 

@ protects the surface —wears twice as 
long as other finishes, preserves the 
original appearance, prevents rubber 
marking. 


is light in color—allows spectators 

and players alike to see plays clearly, 

is non-glare — special composition 

breaks up reflected light. 

is slip-resistant—a safe footing for 
fast action play. 





HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

Without charge or obligation 
a4 Hillyard 
I can 
gym floor. 


ple ase 
how me hou 


TROPHY 


Maintainees 


have a championship 


Name 
Institution 
Address 


City State 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Passaic, N. J, 


Branches in Principal Cities 





aie esa This Coupon Todey I cai 


San Jose, Calif. 
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Outstanding 
; 4 McGRAW-HILL 
Gooks—— 


GOOD HEALTH 
For You, Your Family, and 
Your Community 
By NELSON W. WALKE, NATHAN 
DOSCHER, and GLENNA G. CADDY, 
Brooklyn College. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 426 pages, $4.75 


This new book presents the physical and 
mental health of the individual and syn- 
thesizes the numerous and varied topics into 
a unified approach showing the combined 
effects of personal, family, and community 
actions on health. The treatment is quite 
unusual and realistic, and should give the 
reader a more thorough understanding of 
the factors which determine his physical and 
mental state and how they are interrelated 
with those affecting the family and com- 
munity. Information and facts are stressed, 
and it includes all pertinent scientific ma- 
terial, integrated into a thoroughly synthe- 
sized presentation that will promote the best 
health in the family, the community, and 


the individual. 
PROFESSIONAL PREPA- 
HEALTH, 


RATION IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 

By RAYMOND A. SNYULER, University 
of California; and HARRY A. SCOTT, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
421 pages, $5.50 


Here is the only complete text published on 
the subject in many years which offers a 
clear, concise, and comprehensive presenta- 
tion of the basic philosophy, principles, and 
guides of professional preparation. The 
work has a dual purpose: to help students 
improve their understanding of the whole 
field of teacher education; and to apply 
modern principles and practices of teacher 
education to the undergreduate, graduate, 
and inservice preparation of specialists in 
the flelds of health education, physical edu- 
cation and recreation. 


INDUSTRIAL 
RECREATION 
A Guide to Its Organization 
and Administration 
By JACKSON M. ANDERSON American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, and National In- 
dustrial Recreation Association. Me- 
Graw-Hill Series in Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 310 
pages, $5.00 
The first complete book on the increasingly 
important subject of industrial recreation. 
It is intended as a guide to industrial ree- 
reation directors in administering employee 
recreation programs and also for those who 
wish to study the organization and adminis- 
tration of such a program. In addition to 
specific recommendations on planning and 
initiating a program, program activities, 
program leadership, and financing the pro- 
gram, there is a thorough discussion of the 


history of employee recreation and its bene- 
fits to industrial relations. 




















eo Send for copies on approval 
a 


--4 McGraw-Hill 


=] Book Company, Inc. 
"I 30 West 42nd St., New Yovk 36, N. Y. 
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AUTHORS 


@ Garland ®. Chapman, Consultant in 
Physical Education for the Midland In- 
dependent School District, Midland, 
Texas, is now Principal of David 
Crockett Elementary School in Midland. 
@ Dr. Ruth Evans is Director of Physical 
Education for Women at Springfield 
College, Springfield, Mass. DOr. Harold K. 
Jack is Supervisor of Health, Physical 
Education, Safety and Recreation at the 
State Department of Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. They served on the 
Steering Committee for the physical 
education film “They Grow Up So Fast.” 

oo; ee ee eee 
@ Dr. Jack F. George, State Director of 
Physical Education, State Department 
of Education, Concord, New Hampshire, 
is Chairman of the AAHPER Legisla- 
tive Committee. He has had many arti- 
cles published. 


@ Andrew W. Grieve is Athletic Director 
and Head Football Coach, Wyalusing 
Valley Joint School, Wyalusing, Penn- 
sylvania. He was formerly at Van 
Etten (N.Y.) Central School. 


@ Joan Lorraine Hoffman, R.N., is Instruc- 
tor in Girls Health Education at Jona- 
thon Dayton Regional High School, 
Springfield, N. J. 


@ Ernst Jokl, M.l)., Professor of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., directs 
the Rehabilitation Center there. He has 
done extensive research in physiology 
and is author of several books. 





@ Norman Key is Secretary of the Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education 
of the National Education Association, 
120) 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C 


@ Dr. Roswell D. Merrick, asst. dean, College 
of Education, and Coordinator of 
Health, Physical Education, Recreation 
and Athletics at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, is Chairman of 
AAHPER’s Winter Sports Section. He 
was formerly Head Basketball Coach at 
the Teachers College of Connecticut. 
Dr. Donald N. Boydston is Chairman of the 
Health Education Department at South- 
ern Illinois University. 

@ Robert A. Montebello is Instructor in 
Physical Education and coach, Univer- 
sity School, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 

@ Clare Small is Professor and Head of 
the Department of Physical Education 
for Women, University of Colorado, 
Denver. She is a former President of 
Central District AHPER. 








better 
form 
makes 
better 
swimmers 
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(\CEAN POOL 
SWIM SUITS 


fit better 
look better 
wear better 


There's plenty of give and take for active 
swimmers in these fine suits...and they keep 
their form fitting comfort in and out of the 
pool. 


JERSEY KNIT SUITS: 


Knit of fine two ply combed yarn. Fast vat dyes in 
Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green, Black 

STANDARD FORM FITTING MODEL SIZES: 22-46 
No. 147 Skirtless, $22 doz. 

Wo. 1497 Front Skirt, $31.50 doz. 

HALTER TIE STRAPS, UPLIFT MODEL SIZES: 32-42 


No. 140 Skirtless, $31.50 doz. a 


No. 1450 Front Skirt, $37.60 doz. 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS: 
FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES 24-42 


No. 30 Skirtless, $17.04 dz. , 
Copen, Royal, Scarlet 










No. 20 Skirtless, A Send for 
$14.40 dz. a Catalog B 
Oxford Grey of complete 

SWIM line 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


866 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, W. Y. 
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OUR COVER 


WHAT WILL happen to the 
big man in the cover picture 
under the new wide foul lane 
rule in basketball? 
Read opinions of 23 top coach- 
es, p. 7. Photo courtesy South- 
ern Illinois University. 


college 


NEW AAHPER FILM 

“THEY GROW UP So Fast” 
is the title of a new film show- 
ing a good physical education 
program through the elemen- 
tary and high school years. 
Read about it (p. 24) and see 
that it reaches your PTA. 


PE CHECKLIST 
USE THE CHECKLIST on 


pages 32 and 33 to rate your 


program in physical education. 
Reprints are available for bul- 
letin boards and classes. 


A GLANCE AHEAD 

WINTER SPORTS will be 
featured in December. Your 
National Convention reserva- 
tion blank will also be in that 


issue. 
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KENT DEPENDS fipeavar 


v. a | 


i" ~ Sy. 
ON'PORTER’ ie 


at leading gyms from coast-to-coast 
the choice is Porter 


Unusual basketball backstop installations 
are usual for Porter. For years, Porter en- 
gineers have successfully solved equip- 
ment problems for the nation’s leading 
schools, universities, clubs and communi- 
ties. This outstanding engineering skill 
coupled with nearly a century of quality 
manufacturing experience explains why 
Porter is depended upon, Whether your 
problem involves basketball backstops or 
apparatus for gymnastics, call on Porter. 





Faced with the problem of installing backstops that 
N would be permanent and rigid in ao gymnasium with a 
ceiling beam height of 39 feet, Kent State University 

K 


at Kent, Ohio, turned to Porter. 


FREE ENGINEERING COUNSEL 


You can entrus: your planning and 
installation problems to Porter's en- 
gineering staff and be confident of 
satisfaction. Years of experience back 
every Porter recommendation, Write 
today. 


These two Porter 217B Forward-Fold “Hoistaway” in 
stallations were the answer. When not in use the back- 
stops may be hoisted to a horizontal position, permit- 
ting overhead room for other activities in the gymnasium. 


a Century of 


PORTER lice. == 
THE J. E. e CORPORATION Ottawa, Ilinois 





Manufacturers of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, Phone: LOagacre 3-1342 
rn NOVEMBER 1955, JOURNAL OF 


























© How will 
WIDENING THE 


FREE-THROW LANE 
affect 


college basketball? 


23 top coaches comment on the new rule 














by ROSWELL D. MERRICK and DONALD N. BOYDSTON 


| ten aaty THE lead of the 
“pros” and the International Fed- 
eration, college basketball during the 
1955-56 season will be played with 
the free-throw lane widened from 6 
to 12 feet. 

A number of coaches speak of this 
change in the same breath with the 
drastic alteration brought about by 
the elimination of the center jump; 
others feel the latest change will have 
little influence on the way the game 
is played. The difference of opinion 
provides our sports feature topic: 
“How Will Widening the Free-Throw 
Lane Affect College Basketball?” 
WIDE LANE COLLEGE GAMES 

Actually, only a few college games 


have ever been played with the wide 
lane. Howard Hobson, Yale coach 


Southern Illinois University 


and a strong exponent of the new 
rule, promoted the first experimental 
game played with the wide foul lane 
between Fordham and Columbia, 
February 7, 1945 

Another was played between Hob 
son’s Yale team and Springfield Col 
lege in 1952. In that game, a player, 
who was only 5 feet, 9 inches tall, led 
in rebounds, with a total of 14. This 
rather startling statistic could indi 
cate that college basketball may have 
a “new look” of its own in the 1955 
56 season. Following the Yale 
Springfield game, a vote of the spec- 
tators attending showed that 70 pei 
cent favored the change 

The third and most recent experi 
mental contest was between Arkan 


as Tech and Western Illinois in th 


consolation game of the NAIA tout 

nament in Kansas City last yea 
As the International 

uses the widened lane for Olympi 


Federation 


play, adopting it for both the Londo 
games in 1948 and Helsinki contest 
in 1952, the United States may be ex 
pected to do an even better job tn 


world competition with our accey 


ance of the change 


OPINIONS OF COACHES 

To give JOURNAL readers the bene 
fit of the thinking of leading coache 
on the subject of the new rule, out 
standing authoritie from over the 
nation were queried on how college 
basketball would be affected. The let 
ters were generally so thorough and 
incisive that it is possible to give onl 
highlights of responses here 





EVERETT N. CASE 


score from underneath. 


Much movement of the ball with clever ball handling and 
quick, sharp passes will necessitate ball handlers in the 
offensive lineup. Tall, speedy, front court men will be needed 
to battle the stationary defenders for rebounds. 

I feel the new rule will hinder the effectiveness of the 6'4” and 6'5” boys, 
big man, but, through the rule’s existence, zone defenses 
will be in abundance and a great deal of good, sound spon- 


taneous offensive basketball will be lost. 


N. Carolina State College 
Set shooters will be inserted into the lineup to draw the 
defense away from the basket, thereby making it easier to 


E. A. DIDDLE 


I believe offensive 


W. Kentucky State College 


patterns will be affected as, in most 


cases, the pivot man will play in the front half of the circle 
or many teams will try to keep the middle open by playing 
two men inside in the corners and three men out, This will 
bring about continuity-type offenses with three-, four-, or 
five-man figure eight patterns. 


The big man must learn to shoot outside. I believe the 


if they are mobile, can do the job of 


6'6” and 6'7” and larger boys. It is my candid opinion that 


64" and 6'5” men will be adequate as pivot men, but they 








HARRY COMBES 


I see no reason why there should he any decided changes 
in defensive tactics. I have heard it said that this change 
will bring about more zone defenses but I think it will be 
just the opposite, because if the big man has any shooting 
ability away from the basket he is going to have to be de- 
fended against while playing farther out on the floor. 


University of Illinois 
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must be able to move. 

I believe if some rule is invoked to prevent stalling, bas 
ketball with the 12 foot lane will perhaps be a better game 
than it has ever been before, because it will give the smaller 
players a chance to compete on an equal basis with the big 
man. Of course, you know a big man who is really fast will 
be as much of a handicap to the opponent and an asset to 
his own team, as before. It will be the big, slow boy that 
will be most affected. 


(Continued on next page) 














a & DOWELL George Pepperdine College 


This season we will play largely a zone defense with 
“spotting” on particular men. 

The tall player has the advantage under the hoop and 
will continue to dominate the play. Good outside shooters 
will be in demand by every squad. The one phase of the 
game helped by the wide lane is that the large man’s cheap 
basket will be more difficult. 





GUS FISH Kansas State Teachers 
> College of Emporia 

The wide lanes will eliminate the domination of the 
game by just any tall player as he no longer will be per- 
mitted to gain a position and remain there until the cheap 
scoring opportunity comes along. 

Less concentration will be placed on the stopping of post 
scoring. More concentration will be placed on stopping the 
cutters and outside men. As the defensive teams will have 
the advantage on rebounds, there may be more fast break 
play in an attempt to score before the opponents can re- 
organize their defense. 





A. T. GILL 


| believe that coaches of necessity will strengthen their 
outside offense and will make considerable change in the 
position in which they have been accustomed to playing 
their post men. 

Since the elimination of the center jump and the adding 
of the three-second rule, which were for the purpose of 
decreasing the premium on height, we have added more and 
more big men to the game of basketball. The 12-foot rule 
was for the same reason and will not eliminate the big man. 


Oregon State Coilege 





Washington University 
of St. Louis 

If the 12-foot lane tends to reduce the effectiveness of the 
pivot player, we may see a movement toward the three-out 
and two-in offenses, with the middle of the court open for 
driving. The effective defense for this type of offensive 
maneuver is a collapsing defense which again favors zone 
tendencies over the more aggressive straight man-to-man 
principles. 

If the 12-foot lane reduces the effectiveness of the pivot 
player to any considerable extent, it is my opinion that there 
will be a trend toward using four good outside shooters in 
the forward and guard positions. It is still of vital import- 
ance that teams penetrate defenses, and the tall player in 
the pivot position (even the extended pivot position of the 
12-foot lane) is an excellent target for receiving passes 
which penetrate the defense. 

If officials inflict the three-second penalty strietly, such 
a condition almost insures the defensive team of an easy 
task of rebounding any shots which are taken by the offen- 
sive team, and it may enable them to loosen three of the de- 
fensive players for an ensuing quick break when the offen- 
sive team takes the outside shot. This condition would 
eliminate much of the scientific set-play type of attack in 
favor of the “lire engine” style of play. 


BLAIR GULLION 





WILLIAM HEALEY Northern Illinois College 


The big man will need to be able to move in and out of 
the restricted area, and this will necessitate a faster pivot 
man, 

The new lane will tend to curtail the hook shot used to 
great advantage by the big man. Most of the hook shots 
will need to be taken from a greater distance, thereby cut- 
ting down the accuracy. 

The widening of the lane could equalize the opportunities 
of gaining possession after a missed free-throw. The new 
rule will encourage more outcourt shooting, and coaches 
will tend to favor the player with outside shooting ability. 
This could lead to the curse of basketball, the zone defense. 


BILL HERRINGTON 

We will find more teams using zone defense this year. 
Undoubtedly, the 12-foot lane will be additional incentive 
for the coach to use some smaller men, although it certainly 
will not keep the big man out of the game. This, of course, 
will be a contributing factor to developing more long-shet 
artists because the foul lane will be widened. The rebound- 
ing will be more open because of longer shots and will favor 
the defensive team more than it has in the past. 


Culver Stockton 





EDDIE HICKY 


Offensively, the rule will bring about the necessity for 
greater development in the moving pivot. There will be 
continuous movement of all offensive players, thereby of- 
fering more control of the defensive coverage. It will clear 
out patterns, opening up the deep sides of the court and 
preventing the sagging of the massed defense on the single 
pivot operation. The wide lane definitely offers greater pos- 
sibility for development of some type of zone defense .. . 
[however,] offensive changes will still be more adequately 
and satisfactorily met with the man-to-man coverage and 
the proper matching of manpower by such alignment. 

Defensively ... [the big man! cannot be controlled except 
by matching in manpower. The second trend will be “forced 
coverage” down court to a greater extent than in recent 
years. The latter will produce a faster and more interesting 
game. Its popularity will outdistance the zone method and 
will be used more extensively. 


St. Lovis University 





SAM HINDSMAN 


Arkansas Tech played the consolation game in the NAIA 
Tournament last year with the widened free-throw lane. 
From a defensive point of view, I believe the following 
changes in defensive strategy can be anticipated: there will 
definitely be more zone defenses, to counteract offenses de- 
signed to open the middle for driving; to get more favor- 
able positions for defensive rebounds since the offense can- 
not assume these positions; and to defend against teams who 
employ the so-called ball-control style of play. 


Arkansas Tech 








HOWARD HOBSON 


The widened lane will restrict the tall man offensively, but 
it will not lessen his value to the game if he is a good all- 
around player—any more than did the elimination of the 
center jump. 

The change will encourage more spectacular drive-in plays 
as congestion under the basket will be lessened and the 
center alleys will be opened. The shorter player will have 
a better chance for offensive rebounds and the cheap tap-in 
free-throw goal will be eliminated. 

Popular opinion may cause more use of zone defense, but 
it will be temporary as there is nothing about the widened 
lane to make the zone more advantageous. All in all, the 
new rule is one of the best for the game adopted in recent 
years. 


Yale University 





JOE W. HUTTON 


I believe .. . that the pivot man will be a man in motion 
more than before. In other words, he will work in an are 
across the lane in an attempt to get the ball. I think too 
that more coaches will perhaps work into a double-pivot 
style, with one man on the free-throw line and one man 
along the edge of that wider lane. I do not believe the scor- 
ing of the big man will be noticeably affected. 

With respect to defense, it seems to me that the zone de- 
fense will be encouraged more than ever. 

I do not think that a more active center will feel the 
effect of the wide lane as much as the slower awkward boy. 
Following this idea . .. coaches may use a shorter, more 
active man as center. 


Hamline University 
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GENE LAMBERT 


Offensive rebounding could be affected to a considerable 
extent. It will be somewhat easier to block out the tall cen- 
ter who, under the new rule, will quite often be out of the 
effective rebounding area when his teammate takes a shot. 
The center who can hit from outside and is agile enough to 
get inside while his, and other shots are in the air, will 
bring a shining light to the eyes of his coach. 

To a considerable extent the new rule should take away 
from the “haves” and give to the “have-nots,” which per- 
haps is what was intended. One horrible thought is ‘that 
some teams might be encouraged to move in the direction 
of the zone defense. This should not be a noticeable trend, 
however, because good defense will still depend on indi- 
vidual ability. 


DAN LYNCH 


I look for many varied and intricate defenses, all employ- 
ing the basic principles of the zone. We'll have the standard 
types of zones—we'll have them switching every time the 
offensive men cross—we'll have the front men playing man- 
to-man and the back men playing zone—and I predict a 
widespread use of the four-man zone, with the fifth man 
playing man-to-man against the high scorer of the offense. 
We'll have them “sloughing off” and we'll have the player 
guarding the “big man” playing a standing guard and 
blocking the middle. NO MATTER WHAT THE DEFENSE 
IS CALLED, IT WILL BE SOME FORM OF THE ZONE. 

I think we're going to have a more deliberate and pos- 
session-type game. The outside shooters and the jump shot 
specialists will comprise the bulk of the offense, with the 
defense content to play the percentage and let them shoot 
from outside. With the bonus rule in effect for the full 40 
minutes, the percentage value of an aggressive man-to-man 
defense may be further decreased. 


ARAD A. McCUTCHAN Evansville College 

The widening of the free-throw lane will have little 
noticeable effect on the offense or defense. The big offensive 
center who has stood in one place will now have to move, 
but such centers were poor players if they did not move 
before. 


J. B. (“JOHNNY”) McLENDON ona 
tate University 


The offensive pattern must necessarily include a continu- 
ous motion idea to clear the lane and to offer a constant 
drive-in threat by all players. 

The scoring of the big man will probably be slightly de- 
creased and seriously affected unless he is capable of more 
active and maneuverable play. His offensive rebounding 
ability may be limited by the automatic block-out on out- 
side shooting. However, a big man is still a big man and 
the rules cannot change that. 

The game should become even more fluid. This alone 
augurs for increased foul-calling. With a new rule to 
“work on,” plus the increase of movement, the whistle 
cacophony from the officials should be aggravating if not 
deafening. 


RAY MEYER 

We will play our pivot man on the zone principle. He will 
play up and ahead of his man, forcing the opposing center 
to move up to the free-throw line. He will receive help 
from our guards who will be sinking away from the ball 
and helping our center. 

The widening of the foul lane won’t make too much differ- 
ence in the selection of players by the coaches. I remem- 
ber the three-second rule, the center jump being eliminated 
and the goal-tending rule. These were all enforced to re- 
strict the value of the big men; however, all they did was 
make the big man more valuable. 


Memphis State 





St. Francis College 
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De Paul University 
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RALPH PINK 


I believe that the bonus free-throw rule of the past two 
seasons definitely will be responsible for more use of the 
zone defense, because fouling is too expensive and usually 
there is less fouling when the zone defense is employed 

I would not be surprised to see coaches looking for more 
average-size players (about 6'3” to 65") that can hit from 
the outside and can also drive the middle and base line 


S.E. Missouri State College 





BOB ROG? $5 E. Texas State Teachers College 


The only change it will mean in our defense, and this ts 
minor, is that every boy will have to really be able to move 
unless we play a zone, The widening of the foul lane will 
help the driver. Also the big boys, if they can move, will 
be more valuable. Naturally if they can’t move, it will 
hurt them. 





FLOYD S. STAHL Ohio State University 


Offense will be changed considerably from the standard 
pivot type of offense we have known for many years. The 
new rule will put a premium on the pivot man who ts active 
The defense will not be forced to find a man tall enough to 
cover the old-type pivot man who could remain stationary 
near the basket and hook with either hand. 

Many coaches ... feel that the benefit to a zone defense 
will be so slight that there will be little change in the de 
fensive patterns. 





ROBERT VANATTA 


. as the pivot man will have to move out a little farther 
to free himself from the three-second area, this will open 
up the free-throw area, which should mean that we can 
expect to see more weave-type offenses, trying to break the 
man open “down the middle.” 

I believe the scoring of the big man will be affected, be 
cause of the increase in length of his shots. This could 
hurt the man who was just a fair hook shooter under the 
old rule. My belief is that we are going to have to have 
more speed from our big boys, if we are going to present a 
good man-for-man defense. 


JOHN R. WOODEN UCLA 


Offensive patterns could very well be affected to the ex- 
tent that the center will be more open and may result in a 
return to a little more “give and go” type of game. It also 
may bring about a more conservative offense as the offensive 
men will not be able to stay in as long on rebounds, and there 
will probably be a greater likelihood of losing tie ball to 
the defense after missed shots. 

The big men will have to become a little more active be- 
cause they will have to move more to get in and out of the 
three-second area, but their over-all effectiveness will be 
hurt very little, if at all. They may lose some cheap baskets 
by tip-ins after missed free throws and may lose some other 
offensive rebounds, but I do not believe that their game will! 
be materially affected. 

All of us should be very open-minded about the new rule 
and judge it on the basis of how it affects the game 
whole and not how it pertains to us personally. 


Bradley University 





as a 








CONSENSUS OF OPINIONS 

Only a few coaches had spring practice or have been 
able to experiment with the widened foul lane. However, 
the consensus seems to be: 


From the Offensive Standpoint: 
1. The tall man must be even more mobile and agile to 
be effective. 
2. The stationary big man with only height to offer 
will see less action. 

(Concluded on page 12) 

























Pioneer 


School Firearms 


Safety Education 


New Hampshire’s plan points the way 


EW HAMPSHIRE’S = famous 
N fall foliage is accompanied by 
an annual exodus to the outdoors for 
the traditional sport of hunting. Un- 
fortunately, the kill has always in- 
cluded Humans. The yearly casualty 
report-has become a vital concern of 
the state, even though New Hamp- 

hire’s accident rate is comparatively 
low 
What can be done about it? Safety 
education is the answer. 
New Hampshire's school plan for 
teaching firearms safety has won rec- 
ognition as the logical step to reduce 


gun accidents among teen-agers. 


School authorities are responsibile 


for the administration and instruc- 
The author checks a high school student 


on her knowledge of how to take a gun 


safely out of the back seat of an auto 


‘% 
& 





tion of the program. High standards 
of training are maintained, with em- 
phasis on education rather than on 
screening out incompetent would-be 
hunters. 


RAPID ACCEPTANCE 

New Hampshire schools have had 
program of firearms 
safety education for only two years. 


a practical 


During this short time, 82 per cent 
of the school superintendents have 
introduced the gun safety plan in 
their high schools. Judging from past 
history of new educational programs, 
this was a rather rapid acceptance 
by school administrators. 

Why? Community readiness prob- 
ably contributed most to local pro- 
gram initiation. In addition, a per- 
missive statute was enacted by the 
1953. 


thorized any school district which so 


legislature in This law au- 
wished to teach safe handling of fire- 
arms and to appropriate money for 
this purpose. It is questionable if 
the legislation was a major contribu- 
tion for success of the program. How- 
ever, it is interesting to note that 
eight other states have since passed 


similar legislation 


CO-OPERATION 

Three state departments worked 
co-operatively to provide the material 
for a course of study and give assist- 
ance in the implementation of the 
program Education, Fish and 
Game, and the State Police. The last 


Section 


' Laws of New Hampshire, 1954 
C, 138, s. 16-a, 





Courtesy American Rifleman 


by JACK F. GEORGE 


State Director of Physical Education 
New Hampshire State Department of Education 


two were most interested because 
their personnel was usually associ- 
ated with the tragedy of firearms 
accidents. They realized that an even- 
tual drop in gun accident casualty 
statistics would be fundamentally a 
matter of education. 

It was made clear from the outset 
that each school should provide in- 
structors from its own staff. For- 
tunately, concrete evidence was avail- 
able to prove that skill training 
would be effective in reducing acci- 
dents—from the five-year record 
achieved by the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation’s young trainees in New York 
State and 


through driver education programs 


from results attained 
in New Hampshire schools which had 
reduced automobile casualties among 
trained students by at least 50 per 
cent. 


DEVELOPING PROGRAM 


Before the school program was 
available, it was necessary to estab- 
lish basic concepts, provide a course 
of study, train teachers for the pro 
gram, and provide access to compe 
tent consultants. School personnel 
must realize that the need applies to 
entire school populations, not just 
potential hunters. Statistics for New 
Hampshire, as well as the entire na- 
tion, indicate that the majority of 
gunfire accidents occur outside the 
hunting field, and that juveniles are 
involved in more than their share 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Sta 
tistical Bulletin, (Sept. 1953), New York, 


34 (9):8 
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A major objective of physical edu- 
cation is the providing of skills for 
lifetime enjoyment. Shooting can 
certainly be classified as an activity 
which old, young, male and female, 
and even the physically handicapped 
can enjoy. Though the -immediate 
program goal was positive skill train- 
ing and the acquiring of firearms 
knowledge, the importance of learn- 
ing skills in an activity which would 
open new avenues in outdoor educa- 
tion cannot be overlooked. 

It would seem that here were ideals 
that the educator could support. How, 
then, could a firearms safety educa- 
tion program be developed in line 
with these ideals? 

A planning committee of specialists 
from education, conservation, State 
Police, and arms and ammunition in- 
dustry, the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, and rod and gun clubs was as- 
sembled. Since worthwhile programs 
depend upon some standardization of 
instruction—especially in the area of 
education—the logical ap- 
proach for such information seemed 
to be from men who had first-hand 
knowledge of New Hampshire's ac- 
tual problems in the field. 


CLINICS 


A clinic was organized and ad- 


safety 


ministered to the entire force of con- 
servation officers in the State Fish 
and Game Department and members 
of the State Police. Competent lec- 
turers and discussion leaders spear- 
headed this first effort. The officers 
served as an exploratory group, con- 
tributed their practical knowledge, 
and at the same time were trained to 
act as consultants to the schools in 
districts. The 
New Hampshire, the Fish and Game 
Director, the Superintendent of State 


their Governor of 


Police, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and the late General Merritt A. 
Edson, former executive director of 
the National Rifle Association—all 
participated in the clinic. In this first 
effort, the elements of a practical 
program of firearms safety education 
were established. The entire clinic 
was tape-recorded in order to pre- 
serve the knowledge for later use in 
constructing a course of study. 

The consultant clinic attracted con- 
recognition and 
was given wide coverage in news- 


siderable national 
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papers and popular magazines. [his 
unsought publicity encouraged school 
administrators to support the second 
clinic which was sponsored for teach 
ers of the program—faculty members 
from interested schools. The response 
was overwhelming, 84 per cent of 
New Hampshire's school unions par- 
ticipating! Superintendents and 
principals arrived with their teach 
ers. Neighboring states sent obser, 
ers. Again, the clinic proceedings 
were made a matter of record for 
future use by means of the tape re 
corder 

March 30, 1954, the second day of 
the teachers’ clinic, Boston news 
blazed into three-column 

A Newton schoolboy, 14 


vears old, had been shot dead at his 


papers 


spreads. 


desk by a classmate experimenting 
with a newly acquired pistol. New 
Harapshire seemed to be providing 
leadership on a problem by no means 
restricted to hunting states. It was 
needed 


evident that urban school: 


firearms education too 


INSTRUCTORS GUIDE 
As a result of these two clinics, a 
group of high school instructors re 
inforced with competent consultant 
had been trained for a state-wide pro 
gram of firearms education. The in 
sight and experience of educators, 
law enforcement personnel, repre 
sentatives from the arms and am 
munition industry, and the National 
Rifle Association were now on record 
The tape recording of the two 
clinics and available literature were 
transformed into an 80-page instru 
tors guide. The subject matter wa 
organized into logical teaching unit 
The Unit Plan’ of presentation wa 
adopted. The guide’ contains pra 
tical information concerning organi 
zation and administration of the 
program, program materials, audio 
aids, method of 


visual teaching, 


testing procedures, school policies, 


and ten teaching units which in 
introduction and 
ing; general 


rifles, shotguns, and pistols; ammuni 


clude: pre-test 


knowledge of gun 


tion; proper and safe handling of 


guns; instruction and demonstration 

tov O. Billett. Fundamentals of Second 
ary Teaching. New Yort Macmillan Co 
1925 


' Guide may be obtained from the author 


range procedure and class firing; 
hunter’s responsibility and parent 

responsibility; lost hunter and the 
non-hunter; accidents; field trip 
and evaluation. The program is re 


ommended as a_ so-called” extra 


curricular activity. However, many 
teachers have utilized the entire pro 
gram in their specific area of instruc 
tion or taught certain units through 
course integration 

As a result of administrator an 


teacher evaluation, the program wa 


highly approved not only by school 
personne l, but also by parent and 
participating student Instructiona 





NRA Instructor points out firearms 


safety practices for fence-crossing 
level was recorded as most favorabl 


for grades &, 9, and 10 


COLOR FILMS 

In addition to the instructors man 
ual, the New Hampshire Fish and 
Game Department produced two ey 
cellent sound color film vhich ma 


be obtained from the department on 


a reasonable rental basis. The first 
“Death Is a Carele Hunter 

dramati hock treatment It we 
enacts a deer hunting fatality hich 
actually took place in the New Hamy 


shire woods a few years ago, p 


esent 
ing the subsequent law enforcement 
routine and emotional impact on the 
man who did the shooting 

The second film, “Tomorrow We 
Hunt, ’ is the story of a teen 


aye bo 


vho wanted to handle his own gun 
and to hunt and who used the New 
Hampshire Plan to persuade his dad 
and the school authorities to make 


firearms training available This 
‘lm is an attempt to describe the evo- 
lution of one state’s program. No ef- 


fort is made to teach the course. 


VALUE OF TRAINING 
The late General Merritt Edson, 
National 


ociation, called the New 


executive director of the 
Rifle As 
Hampshire approach a well developed 
technique for making firearms educa- 
tion an integral part of public school 
education.” Our goals and those of 
the NRA are identical—to enable our 
youngsters safely and officially to en 
joy a character building sport that is 
part of the American tradition. We 
want them to learn to shoot well un- 
der controlled range conditions, be- 
cause we believe that will make them 
afer anywhere else they handle 
gun And we are not blind to the 
fact that such training will benefit 
them in a national emergency. 

In January 1955, General Edson 
tended a national conference in 
Washington, D. C 
Education, sponsored by 


ociation for Health, 


on Shooting and 
Firearms 
the American A 

Merritt A., “An Opportunity For 


The imerican Rifle man, edi 
Va 1954 102-16 


Physical Education, and Recreation 
New Hampshire’s instructors guide 
and program were presented by the 
writer. The General stated that cur- 
rent official recognition for the value 
of firearms instruction by the na- 
tion’s educators derives from such 
state pilot programs. 
SCHOOL DEMAND 
School demand 
other teacher clinic last March. One 
day was devoted to training high 


necessitated an- 


school instructors who missed the 
sessions the year before, but the final 
two days enabled many of our pres- 
further 


equip themselves for teaching young- 


ent school instructors to 
sters live firing on the range. This 
course was directed by a highly quali- 
fied National Rifle Association in- 
structor. 

Admittedly, the New Hampshire 
Plan will not process so many young 
hunters in initial years as appear to 
mandatory 


be qualified under a 


statute which would require each 
new license holder to pass a test. 
Each of our schools will develop its 
program at the pace and to the extent 
for which it is ready. But, in the 
long run, we believe that results will 
be far more positive and permanent. 

During 1954, New Hampshire en- 
joved a fatality-free deer hunting 


season, With 90,000 hunters roaming 


our woods.” It cannot yet be deter- 
mined how much credit is due the 
firearms safety education program. 


ACTION TEACHING 

In conclusion, it should be empha- 
sized that the success of the program 
was realized through the splendid co- 
operation of the State Department of 
State 
Police, local rifle and sporting clubs, 
personnel, Winchester 
Repeating Arms, Remington Arms, 
Sporting Arms and Ammunition 
Manufacturers Institute, and the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. The pro- 


Education, Fish and Game, 


local school 


gram would not have been possible 
without the guidance and support of 
John E. 
cator of the New Hampshire Fish 


Dodge, conservation edu- 


and Game Department. 

An effort was made to follow a 
basic philosophy for success in edu- 
cational curriculum construction 
the “involvement” of all interested 
groups (lay as well as professional 
in planning and construction of an 
educational program. This usually 
results in local enthusiasm. 

It would seem that New Hamp- 
shire schools are literally “loaded” 
for action teaching in firearms safety 


education. *® 


® New Hampshire Fish and Game 
ment Hunting Casualty Report, 1 


cord, N. H 





Free-Throw Lane (from p.%) 


hooter will be 


The good outside 
in greater demand 
1. Offensively, 


be emphasized because of greater op- 


more fast breaks will 


portunities for defensive rebounding 
5. There will be more “give and go,” 
weave, cutting, and driving offenses 
with three-two pattern being used 
most often 

6. The hook shot will be discouraged 
to some extent by the increased dis 
tance, thus making it probable that 
the big man will revert to more Jump 
hot 

7. More 
acro the middle will be seen 


jump shooting on the move 
8. The tall man’s cheap tap-in basket 
will be a little more expensive 

9, There will be I 


rebounds or 


opportunity for 
offensiv tap-ins and 


therefore the offensive team must be 


12 


even more concerned about taking 
the “percentage” shot. 

From the Defensive Standpoint: 

1. More zone and/or zone type de 
fenses are expected. 

2. It will be easier to box-out the big 
offensive pivot men on rebounds 

3. There will be more opportunity to 
prevent the big man from getting 
the “easy” basket after the missed 
foul shot 

1. The defensive post man will usu 
ally play in back of the offensive post 
man 

». It will not be as necessary to have 
an equally big man to defend against 
the opposing _ tall, high-scoring 
center. 


GENERAL STATEMENTS 
George Mikan, possibly the best 
big man of all time, was quoted as 


saving, when the NBA made the 


change several years ago: “The 
widened lane may cost me the scoring 
title, but it’s the best thing that ha 
happened to basketball ince the 
elimination of the center jump.” 

Some coaches voiced the belief that 
this rule, like others made in the past 
to control the big man, will merely 
mean that capable and mobile big 
men like Mikan will be made even 
more valuable. 

Several coaches felt that officia 
alert. 


would not have to be doubly 


as even under the old three-second 
rule it was felt that some were too 
lenient in enforcing the regulation 
Finally, 
sibilities of the zone defense being 


the laments over the po 
adopted by many teams were loud 
and dolorous, with one coach quoting 
Kentucky’s Coach Adolph Rupp a 
having said that the zone defense 
was “Un-American.” *® 
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Evaluation Instruments 
in School Health Education 


Existing evaluation instruments for programs in school health education have been 
compiled by the Co-ordination and Development Committee in Health Education of the 
Eastern District Association of AAHPER (originator of the project); officers of the 
Health Education Division; and the Joint Committee on Evaluation of the AAHPER 
School Health Section (APHA), and the American School Health Association 


Health and Physical Education Score Inspection and Supervision of the tudy Each participating 
Card No. 1, for Ele mentary Schools. Health Aspects of the School Plant, veloping it ow! 

Compiled by William R. LaPorte. Avail- Sanitary Survey Form. Revision 1948 with the over-all policic 
able from Parker and Co., 241 E, 4th The University of the State of New visory Counci the Study 
St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. Single copies, York, The State Education Department, 


‘ or Or . . “Quo t Sts are 
50¢; 25 or more copies, 25¢. Division of Health and Physical Educa Suggested andard 


‘ Service in Secondary Schoo 
Health and Physical Education Score tion, Albany. 12 pp. ee soda! of er Health 
Card No. ll, for Junior and Senior High Administrator’s Outline for Stu ly of Vol. 42, No. 5, May 1052 
Schools and Four Year High Schools. the School Health Program Wiscon 
Compiled by William R. LaPorte. 1951. sin Co-operative School Health Pro Evaluative Criteria: “Health 1 
Available from Parker and Co., 241 E. gram. State Dept. of Public Instruc ty” (D7). American Council 
4th St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 19 pp tion, Madison. 16 pp tion, The Cooperative Study 
Single copies, 40¢; 25 or more copies, ondary School Standard 
85 ¢. Evaluation of School Health Education 6, D. C., 1950 

University of the State of New York, 
A Check List for Surveying the See- The State Education Dept., Albany 1, Bulletins 1, 2, 3 and 4 o1 
ondary School Health Program, Bulle- N. Y. Dec. 1952. 4 pp. Councils, Environment, 
tin No. 346. Published by Eugene B. tructior (Write to 
Elliott, Supt. of Public Instruction, Evaluating Health Education. Andie L Fuehrer, Consultant, 1452 
Lansing, Mich. 1946. 16 pp. Knutson. Vol. 67, No. 1, Public Health Blvd., Roslyn, N. Y.) 
Report, Jan. 1952. Supt. of Document 

A Checklist Appraising the Elemen- U.S. Govt. Printing Office, Washing School Health Inatruction Sw 
tary and Secondary School Health Pro- ton 25, D. C. 6 pp 5¢. Ohio State University, Columbu 
gram, Bulletin 519. Texas Education W. P. Cushman, Prof. of Phy 
Agency, Austin. April 1951. 28 pp. Pretesting: A Positive Approach to 
28¢. Evaluation. Andie L. Knutson, Vol 
67, No. 1, Public Health Reports, July Health Practice Inventory. dws 
1952. Supt. of Documents, U. S. Govt Johns and Warren L. Juhnke tanf 
Washington 25, D. C University Pre tanford, Calif. 1! 


cation 


Illinois Secondary School Curriculum 
Program Consensus Study Number 4, : 
Inventory A. What Do You Think Printing Office, 
About Our School's Health Education DP, OF: Health Teaching in Our chool 
Program? Vernon L. Nickell, Supt. of Appraisal Form for Evaluating School Education Dept., The University 
Public Instruction, State of Illinois Health Services. (Rev, 1947.) Re State of New York. Dec. 1950 
Aug. 1951. 18 pp. printed from Journal of School Health 

of the American Sc hool Health A n wipe oye to Certain buations 


Vol. XVIII, No. 1, Jan. 1948. 12 pp See See, eee 
Children, arvaret eonarda 


1 Guide to a ¢ ommunity Health Study Clar} W Hortor Develope 
Published by the Committee on Admir California Cor t 
istrative Practices of the America 

Public Health Association in co opera 

tion with the Ohio Dept. of Health and 

Illinois Curriculum Program Conser othe! tate organizations Available 

us Study Number 4, Inventory ( from the Ohio Dept. of Health, Stat: 

What Should We Do To Strengthen Office Building, Columbus, Ohio 

Our School's Health Education Pro- 
gram? Vernon L. Nickell, Supt. of 
Public Instruction, State of Illinois. 
March 1952. 31 pp. 


Illinois Secondary School Curriculum 
Program Consensus Study Number 4, 
Inventory B. Jn what Respects Should 
We Strengthen Our School’s Health 
Education Program? Vernon L. Nickell, 
Supt. of Public Instruction, State of 


Illinois. Aug. 1951. 18 pp. 


School Health Education Evaluative 
Study which is being conducted by Ed 
ward B. Johns at UCLA, who 
about the study “We feel that 

A Check List for the Survey of Health to work with the personnel in 

and Physical Education Programs in chool district and school, involving 
Secondary Schools. Terry H. Dearborn. personnel of the particular school 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, community rather than making a super 
Calif. 4th printing, Nov. 1951. 23 pp ficial authoritative survey type 
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After-School Recreation 
for Elementary Children 


by GARLAND R. CHAPMAN 


Midland (Texas) Public Schools 


HE MIDLAND _ Independent 
School District, in the heart of 


oil-rich and athletic-conscious West 
Texas, has devised whut is proving 
to be an extremely workable and 


popular extended school recreation 
program 

The Midland Public School System 
has long been interested in providing 
an athletic program in the upper ele- 
mentary schoo] grades—one in which 
each child would be assured of mak 
ing a team and be able to gain a 
ense of belonging through compet 
ing in wholesome activities without 


threat to his status with his group 


Interschool contests and champion 
hip games were included in previous 
Tackle football, flag-foot 
ball, volleyball, kickball, basketball, 
oftball, and track rounded out the 


athletic 


programs 


interschool program = for 
fifth-and sixth-grade boys and girls 
However, a program of this type 
tends to eliminate from participation 
many of the less adept pupils, while 
it overemphasizes specialized tech 


niques for many boys and girls 


NEW PLAN APPROVED 

Under the leadership of the Super- 
intendent, in the spring of 1954 the 
School Board approved a new plan. 

Many hours were spent in planning 
and constructing the present pro- 
gram, which attempts to provide the 
following essentials for boys and 
girls enrolled in grades four, five, 
and six: (1) A chance for every 
child, regardless of size or natural 
ability, to participate in the sport of 
his choice; (2) A chance for the 
child with an interest in sports re- 
quiring no team play to develop the 
basic skills of that sport; and (3) 


Basketball 
is popular 
with these 
boys after 


school 


A touch football game 


An opportunity for the participants 
of such a program to learn team 
play, sportsmanship, and competi- 
tiveness under more relaxed condi- 
tions than the atmosphere created by 
interschool competition. 

The present program has been set 
up with the idea that boys and girls 
are interested in playing games and 
They 
want to belong to a team and they 
want to take part in the management 


not in playing other schools 


of their team. 


RECREATION DIRECTORS 

The School Board authorized the 
hiring of after-school recreation di- 
rectors for the elementary schools, 
and the program started progressing. 
These men supervise and co-ordinate 
the activities in which the children 
participate. They are on duty until 
five o’clock or later each weekday 
afternoon, with extra compensation 
for these after-school duties. 

The classroom teacher in grades 
four, five, and six is responsible for 
organizing a girls team and a boys 
team for seasonal events to represent 
her room in the after-school program 
Practice games are played between 
boys and girls in other grades at 
least once a week during their regu- 
lar physical education classes 

The school physical education 
classes play a very vital part in the 
success of this program, for it is 
through these classes that the stu- 
dent is taught the basic skills and 
fundamentals of the games which 
carry over into the extended school 
program. 

When the bell rings at the end of the 
school day, however, a drastic change 
from the straggling lines of boys and 
girls winding their way home occurs 
Within five minutes, the recreation 
directors are met by boys and girls 


swarming to the meeting place of the 





A practice game in soccer 


group. After a short group meeting, 
the participants disperse into groups 
according to their interests. 


RECORD PARTICIPATION 

Such sports as touch football, kick- 
ball, basketball, volleyball, 
horseshoe pitching, tumbling, hop- 
scotch, shuffleboard, kite 
flying, and roller skating have been 
the “curriculum” for the boys and 
girls participating in the program. 
Many of these activities were selected 


softball, 


archery, 


for their carry-over value and con- 
sequent contribution to the develop- 
ment of the child’s resourcefulness 
during leisure time. A number of 
the more vigorous activities are pre- 
sented to the children in their regu- 
lar daily physical education classes. 

Naturally, as with any after-school 
project, participation in any phase 
of the program is strictly voluntary. 
This, however, has not hampered the 
“Extended School Pro- 
gram.” It has steamrolling 
along, setting a new record for the 


tecreation 


been 


number of participants each month. 
There are approximately 125 teams 
of boys and girls now participating 
in athletic events in our elementary 
schools. 
An extension of the program is be- 
ing evolved by the recreation dire« 


tors. They are now engaged, and 
have been for the past few months, 
in a program of interest-surveying 
to determine the extent to which the 
program is meeting its goal. 
indicated that 
sports tend to be first in popularity, 
with 


tremendously 


Initial 


results have team 


individual contests running a 


strong second in the 


survey. 
OFFICIALS CLUB 

Sportsmanship gave the recreation 
directors a bit of trouble at first, 


since some of the older children were 
products of a more intense competi 
This 
shortly by an officials club. 


tive system. was cleared up 


officiating were consulted 
thought 
judge rule infractions in the differ 
ent contests. 
composed of “officials.”’ 
these boys and girls is to act just as 
regular 
(and they had to read the rule books, 


too). clas 


officials 
select the 
This is not an 
standing achievement in the skills of 
the game, but 


displaying good sportsmanship. Four In 
children are 


the basis of their sportsmanship and 
character while playing. Competition in 


that officials report very good sport 
manship 


All students showing interest in 


} . 
with th Shuffleboard is one of the 


in the after-school recreation program 


sports 


that they keep order and 


From this grew clubs 


CO-OPERATION ESSENTIAL 

The duty of As with nearly any other typ 
program, the success of thi 
interscholastic officials do 


hinges on co-operation between 


recreation director, principal, a 
room teachet 

Then, at the end of the week, the 
with the 


“Players of the 


The point system is used in det 


meet director to mining clas 


Week ‘ ( lose of 


award for the out 


each seasonal event I 


teams having the largest total nu 
ber of points in each grade level 


rather an award for awarded pennants for their cla 


some cases, these pennant 


selected each week on permanent while others are 


rendered when the title in the 
which it is won is lost. This aw: 
worked 


breed «a 


so great for this coveted award ystem, however it i 


incentive to 


pirit. *® 


enough 


competitive 


progri 


im 
he 
nd 


el 


championships at th 


he 


are 








DESIRABLE ATHLETIC COMPETITION FOR CHILDREN 

1. Programs of games and sports should be based on the 

level of children. Boxing, tackle football, ice hockey 

sports should not be included in any competitive program for children twelve 
and under. 


deve lo poane ntal 


and other body contact 


2. These programs should provide a variety of activities for all children 
throughout the year. 

3. Competition is inherent in the growth and development of the child and 
depending upon a variety of 
individual. 

1. Adequate competitive programs organized on neighborhood and com 
munity levels will meet the these children. State, 
national tournaments. bowl, charity and exhibition games are not recommended 
for these age groups. 

5. Education and recreation authorities and other community youth-serving 
agencies have a definite responsibility for the development of adequate neigh 
borhood and community programs of games and sports and to provide 
petent leadership for them. 

6. The competent, professionally prepared physical educators and recreation 
leaders are the persons to whom communities should look for basic leadership 


factors will be harmful or beneficial to the 


needs of regional and 


rom 


Summary of Recommendationa of the National Conference 
on Program Planning in Game and ! port for Boy nd 
Girls of Rlementary School Age From the complete repo 


Desirable Athletic Competition for Children 


; 































































































Boys get the feel of girls field hockey 


A Sports Appreciation Unit 


A novel way for solving the problem of 
classroom physical education in high school 


Photos courtesy Ohio State University Dept. of Photography 


by ROBERT A. MONTEBELLO 


University School, Ohio State University 


HE axiom “Necessity is the 
pats of invention,” was cer- 
tainly true in the physical education 
department of our University School 
this past year In planning the 
year’s program, it became necessary 
to find an activity for Juniors and 
Seniors, meeting everyday for a peri- 
od of four weeks, that could he car- 
without any 


ried on indoor play 


pace! This meant using a classroom 
for physical education! Our solution 
was a unit in ports appreciation,” 
uch as is taught at several colleges 
in this country 

What is 
That i 


of approximately 50 students asked 


“sports appreciation”? 


exactly the question a group 
when the idea was presented. The 
answer Was simple. Sports apprecia 
tion would be a unit consisting of a 
study of any and all sports and games 
that we were unable to teach through 
actual participation in the physical 
education program. It would be pri 
marily a classroom unit with occa 
sional field trips, visiling speakers, 


and movies of an educational nature. 
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PLANNING THE UNIT 

Would such a unit prove popular 
to students who in the past had been 
accustomed to a very active type of 
physical education? This was the 
question we were eager to examine. 
We were determined to work out ev- 
ery detail of the unit to make this 
first venture a successful one, but 
we left room in the planning for stu- 
dents to select the sports they most 
wanted to learn abvut. 

The first act was to pass out a 
asking students to 
check those activities they wanted 


questionnaire 





to discuss and study. Sports and 
games which many of the students 
had never heard of before were in- 
cluded in this questionnaire. Infor- 
gathered 


sports in which students might be 


mation was also about 
very competent, and would, on the 
basis of their competence and inter- 
est, be willing to share their experi- 
ences with their classmates. All of 
this was done during the early units. 
The first reactions of the students 
were antagonistic. There were even 
violent objections on several occa- 
sions at the thought of “physical edu- 
cation in a classroom,” or as a “‘lec 
Nevertheless, the staff 


proceeded to plan and outline the 


ture course.” 


unit, using the results of the ques 
tionnaire as a guide. Five major re- 
source areas were located: (1) our 
own knowledge; (2 student con 
> 


tributors; (3) visiting 
(4) field trips; (5 


speakers ; 


movies. 


UNIT ACTIVITIES 

We were determined to use stu- 
dent help, field trips, and 
speakers wherever possible. We tried 


visiting 


to keep the unit alive, interesting, 
and moving at a rate that would in- 
sure a broad coverage of the great 
and varied field of sport. In some in- 
stances, the students were able to 
participate in activities. 

For example, the girls in the class 
(this was a mixed group) thought it 
might be desirable for boys to know 
something about field hockey, since 
the girls had a team in this sport. 
The teachers agreed this was a good 
while the 
weather was still bearable, two peri- 


idea, and consequently 
ods outdoors were scheduled to play 
the game. What happened? The boys 
loved the game, and now they have a 
greater understanding of why the 
(Concluded on page 18) 


Classroom experiences in packing for overnight camping. 














The Jet B1000— Today's finest 
top-quality basketball 





K4-P BINlO — Offi ial Ball jor 
the National Basketball 


A ssoctation 










New! Orlon Fleece Warmup 
Wonderfully warm and soft, yet 


/ up from sweat Retain 
Shape like a knitted fabric. In 






won't pill 






white only, which stays pure 
white because it 100 






ul ashable 






Trimmed in school colors 





He spots a man in the clear, fires a good pass, Grip Tite proces that prov ides dry ball feel and 


Shot’s up. . . good! 2 points, fast as you can say security, even when players’ hands are soal 
it. Despite the fact both men’s hands are slip- ing wet 
pery with sweat! How can they handle a ball First choice in the pro ranks and in top college 


ball, Wilson all-leather basketballs are made b 
the world’s finest leather craftsmen. Find out 
first hand. Contact your Wilson salesman toda 


that well? 
Because it’s a Wilson! . . . featuring more uni- 
form outer surface, finest touch and the exclusive ¢ 





... your wisest investment in sports equipment 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago * Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 otner principal cities * (A subsidiary of Wilson & 

















rolle 
Skating ~ 


for health and =. 
recreation oo. ™ 


_ 
¥ 


A WONDERFUL SPORT 
at low cost and upkeep 


It’s easy to startarc skating program! 
It’s a healthful exe: se and the popular 
way to build strong bodies. A favorite 
with boys and girls and budget planners, 
too... roller skating makes a grand co- 
recreational activity. Handles the largest 
groups quickly and easily. Halls, gyms, 
or any large floor area make fine roller 
rinks. Invest in health and fun this season, 


:-~-Rubber Tire Skates---, 
FOR USE ON WAXED FLOORS IN 


Gyms, Ballrooms or Halls 





ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 
NOT TO MAR, SCRATCH OR DAMAGE-- 


Rink clamp skates developed by 
CHICAGO specially for skating on 
waxed floors. The rubber wheels 
are ideal for use on tile, ballroom 
floors or any highly waxed surface. 
Will not harm or mark, 


Write Now to the Leader in Rink 
Skates on How to Start 


ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
The Choice of Champions . . . for over 45 Years 


4496 WEST LAKE STREET—CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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Sports Appreciation (/rom p. 16) 
British 
hockey. 

The same was true with the sport 
of football. The girls wanted to find 
out more about this game played by 
practically every school and college 
in this country. They were amazed 
to learn some of the complexity of 


male population plays field 


-“inside” football from the assistant 


football coach in the school. They 
were disappointed at not being able 
to play the game as the boys did field 
hockey, however. 

With this good start in the first 
week, we proceeded to the other 
sports on our agenda. In a period of 
four weeks we studied hunting, fish- 
ing, youth hosteling, skiing, ice 
hockey, mountain climbing, figure 
skating, bull-fighting, Jai Lai, fancy 
diving, sailing, hot-rod and drag rac- 
ing, and wrestling. We also took field 
trips to a rifle range and horse sta- 
bles for first-hand information and 
demonstrations on riflery and equita- 
tion. Shortly after our trip to the 
rifle range, a group of ten boys 
formed a rifle club that now meets 
and fires once a week at the ROTC 
firing range. 

Whenever possible, experts in each 
sports area were brought in to be the 
principal speakers and lead the dis- 
cussion. Since University School is a 
part of the Ohio State University, 
’ were readily available for 
many of the sports we studied. In 
any community, however larye or 
small, there are always some people 
who make a particular sport or ac- 
tivity their hobby, or still better, 
their profession. They are often 
eager to speak before a high school 
group. 


“experts’ 


POPULAR WITH STUDENTS 

In an attempt to evaluate the re- 
sults of the unit in the eyes of the 
students who were the “guinea pigs” 
for this venture, a questionnaire was 
distributed among the class members 
at the completion of the unit. The re- 
sults were very gratifying. Eighty- 
three percent of the students stated 
it was a very worthwhile unit, and 
that it should be taught in the school 
again. Practically everybody stated 
they learned some very worthwhile 
bits of information about sports they 


~ 





never knew before, while many de- 
veloped a greater appreciation of 
still others. 

Motion pictures made a major con- 
tribution to the success of the unit. 
They were invaluable in presenting 
the greatest amount of information 
about any particular activity in the 
shortest amount of time. Films were 
used in the program only as a sup- 
plement to a general discussion of 
the activity led by an instructor or 
speaker. Good films can be obtained 
on almost any subject free, or for a 
nominal charge, from many sources. 


SPORTS OF OTHER COUNTRIES 

This is an intensely interesting 
and important area which was stud- 
ied only briefly in this particular 
unit. With global travel so common 
today, an understanding of sports 
and games in other countries is an- 
other means of communication be- 
tween peoples of various backgrounds 
and cultures. 

A teacher in the school who had 
been to Spain and Mexico was only 
too glad to speak to our class about 
the bull fight and the fast game of 
Jai Lai. He was able to give the class 
a warmer and deeper appreciation of 
the people of Spain and Mexico, their 
countries, and their habits. 


BROADENS PROGRAM 

One of the major justifiable criti- 
cisms leveled at many programs of 
physical education today 
their narrowness, their repetition of 
two or three team sports activities 
from one year to the next. A “team 
sports” program is often rationalized 
on the basis of overcrowded classes 


concerns 


or lack of adequate facilities. 

A unit in sports appreciation can 
be taught in a highly acceptable man- 
these limitations. In 
many respects, the sports apprecia- 
tion mnit itself better to a 
larg - croup than to a small one. 


ner despite 
lends 


ical educators need to broaden 
the scope of their programs. They 
need to think more in terms of physi- 
cal education’s contribution to world 
living. The 
course can be a tool to give students 
understanding of 
sports, of many peoples, and of many 
which most of us 


sports appreciation 


a broad 


many 


countries, about 
know too little. * 
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TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 
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gym scooters 


Equipment adaptable for various activities 


by ANDREW W. GRIEVE 


Wyalusing Valley Joint School, Wyalusing, Pennsylvania 


YM SCOOTERS were used in 
our school for the first time 
last vear. They soon became the talk 


of the school 
type of equipment created such in- 


Never before had one 


terest 

It wasn’t long before each elemen- 
tary class was sadly disappointed i: 
not scheduled to use the 
Then our junior high stu 


it Was 
scooters 
dents learned of the new thrill, and 
they were soon pleading for an op- 
portunity to test them. Likewise, the 
word spread to our high school stu 
dents and we were soon beseiged by 
them also 

We had to decide whether these 
gym scooters were a boon or a mon- 
ter which could destroy our well- 
education pro 


organized physical 


gram, 


USE IN LOWER GRADES 
Without a 
creased the nature and scope of our 


doubt they had _ in- 


elementary program. There was no 
question in our minds as to their 
value in the lower grades. Practic- 
ally all the games of low organization 
could be adapted for use on the gym 
cooters, Any game which involved 
running or chasing was satisfactory. 


A few of the familiar games we have 
used include 
Jrownies and Fairies Cat and the Rat 
Prisoners’ Base Club Snatch 
Dodge Ball 
Call Ball 

At the elementary 
have always been considered an ex- 
cellent activity. The physical edu- 
cator is constantly striving to add 


Fox and Geese 


level, relays 


variety to relays and as we began to 
plan relays on our gym scooters we 
were amazed at the unlimited num- 


ber of variations possible. 


UPPER-GRADE GAMES 

All in all, everyone agreed these 
gym scooters contributed a great deal 
to our elementary program. But how 
about the upper grades? Could we 
use them effectively in our physical 
education program and still strive 
for the objectives we had set up? 
We will let you judge for yourself 
as we present several of the adapted 
activities that we are now using. 


Scooter Basketball. This game fol- 
lows the same general pattern as its 
counterpart, with a few minor varia- 
tions. The 
seated on their scooters at all times. 
If they recover the ball while not 
seated, it is a violation. They need 


players must remain 





Fr: These boys and girls show how much they like their gym scooters. 
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One method of using the gym scooter. 


not dribble the ball, but can carry it 
along in any way feasible. Shooting 
takes place from the seated position 
and one can become quite adept at 
this skill after only a short time. 
Fouls are penalized as in the regular 
game, but the foul shots are taken 
from the front edge of the foul circle 
On all jump balls, the players remain 
in their seated positions. 

As in any game of this nature, 
teamwork is of the greatest conse- 
quence. For boys who have partici- 
pated in basketball there is the op- 
portunity to set up screens and to use 
the give and go, fast break, and 
many other strategems of basketball 


Scooter Football. The gridiron game 
is generally quite difficult to adapt to 
the gymnasium, but with the gym 
scooters we developed an excellent 
indoor game. 

Ovr game is like touch football and 
is largely a passing contest. We play 
it on our regulation basketball court, 
with the end lines as the goal lines. 
A team has four downs to score or 
loses possession of the ball. There 
are no first downs. 

The players must remain on thei 
scooters at all times, whether pass 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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“Little Kid" 810” inated 
CONVERSION aa eta 
BACKBOARD ... 8’ 7 I} 


. Instatied in 30 seconds 


® Fits all regulation equipment 
@ Light yet amazingly resilient 





® Adjustable to ‘grow’ with youngsters 


® Easily stored when not in use 





They'll enjoy this back 
board more if they're 
using Pennsylvania's 
PBL-2 ‘‘Little Kid’’ 
basketball. It is 274” in 
circumference with the 
“feel” and appearance 
of a regulation ball 
Youngsters progress as 
they play with “Littl 
Kid” equipment 


ALWAYS WITHIN REACH! 





Now you can scale the game of basketball down The “Little Kid” unit will double the utility 
to match the physical capabilities of youngsters of present basketball playing areas quickly, 
from 6 to 13 years of age. “Little Kid’’ conver- easily and economically. It’s your best buy for 
sion units adapt right to regulation backboards the small fry . and be sure they're also 
... just make hoop height adjustments to suit using rugged regulation Pennsylvania rubber 
desired age group. covered basketballs! 
proce e nono nnn nnn $$ = - = += 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 


Pennsylvania Athletic Products Division 
The General Tire & Rubber Company 
Box 951, Akron, Ohio 


Division otf Send additional information on “Little Kid” equipment 


The General Tire & Rubber Company 


Also send information on full Pennsylvania line 


2D / ( ‘ 2D t Name 
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Advances in 


PHYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE 


Part Ill. 


The Heart of the Athlete 


by ERNST JOKL, M.D. 


University of Kentucky 


HE NORMAL HEART is invul- 
Wiaseats to the demands and 
stresses of physical exercise and ath- 
letic training. This statement is un- 
qualified. It applies to men and wom- 
en, to children and to adults. It ap- 
plies to every kind of muscular ef- 
fort, even to such unorthodox events 
as a race between New York and Los 
Angeles which was held a few years 
ago, in which a large number of men 
participated. None of them suffered 
any harm (Arthur F. H. Newton, 
Running in Three Continents, With- 
erby, London, 1940). 


SIZE OF HEART 

Outstanding middle and long dis- 
tance runners, racing cyclists, skiers, 
swimmers, and rowers have been ex- 
Olympic Games and at 
other international athletic meetings. 
The world’s best athletic performers 
in these events have hearts larger 
than This fact was first 
demonstrated in Amsterdam in 1928 
by Herxheimer (Results of Medical 
Studies at 1928 Olympic Games in 
Amsterdam, Springer, Berlin, 1929). 


amined at 


normal. 


The size of even the largest hearts 
of first-class athletes never exceeds 
the well defined magnitude of physi- 
ological measurements. This feature 
distinguishes it clearly from patho- 
logical enlargements such as are com- 
monly encountered in cardiac pa- 
tients. In the latter group, hearts 
much larger than those present in 
Such 
cardiac patients often, but not al- 
ways, show a critical decline of phys- 


champion athletes are seen. 


ical efficiency, in sharp contrast to 
the high exercise tolerance of well 
trained athletes. 

Not all athletes have large hearts 
though performers 
who excel in feats of physical endur- 
Physiological factors other 


most top-class 
ance do. 
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than the size of the heart may de- 
cisively influence athletic efficiency, 
among them body form, quality of 
skeleto-muscular 
posity (Fig. 1). 


tissues, and adi- 


BODY INOF x 


tance runners have resting pulse 
rates of under 60 beats per minute. 
Kohlemainen, at the time of his rec- 
ord runs, hada rate of 34; Bannister, 
38 (Paul White, 
Athletes,” Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Oct. 24, 1942). 


The cardiac muscle of the champion 


‘Bradycardia in 


long distance runner contracts more 
economically in that at rest the left 
ventricle expels only a fraction of 
its blood (Fig. 3) (Knipping, Bolt, 
Valentin and Venrath, Untersuchung 
und Beurteilung des Herzkranken, 
Enke, Stuttgart, 1955). It combines 
the function of a pump with that of a 
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RUNNING TIME IN MINUTES 


FIGURE 1. 


Running times of participants in a 25-mile race plotted (abscissa) against body indices, 


calculated from weight and height (ordinate), showing respective standards of physical endurance 


of thin, lept or asth 





men, as compared with muscular, heavier or “athletic,” and with 


round, fat, or broadly-built subjects. That representatives of all three main body types were 
capable of completing a 25-mile race is in itself remarkable. Irrespective of differences in the sizes 
of the hearts, body type was revealed as a determinator of physical endurance. As a group, 
the “leptosome” runners were superior in running efficiency than the “pyknic,” with the “athletic” 
body type in an intermediary position. Note the group averages for body indices, weight, and 
abdominal fat layers. (From a study by Mrs. Erica Jokl.) 


influences 
heart and 


Social and economic 
affect the size of the 
thus physical efficiency. Ancel Keys 
(Human Starvation, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1950, Vol. 1, p. 204) 
found after a period of six months 
during which daily caloric intakes 
were reduced from a normal of above 
8,000 to 1,400 calories that the di- 
astolic area of the heart had dimin- 
ished from 114.2 to 97.3 cm® (Fig. 2). 

The heart of the well trained ath- 
lete beats slower than that of the un- 
trained. Most of the great long dis- 


reservoir, throwing reserves into cir- 
culation if and when the oxvgen de- 
mands of the tissues during exercise 
warrant such a switch. 


REACTION TO EXERCISE 

The normal short-term reaction of 
the heart to a single athletic effort is 
a diminution in size. After an ex- 
hausting long distance race, the heart 
is on the average 15 per cent smaller 
than before. The larger the athlete’s 
heart, the greater the diminution in 
size after the effort. Acute enlarge- 
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FIGURE 2. Measurement tracings for heart size before and at the end of semi-starvation in 


the Minnesota Experiment, subject No. 129. 


(Kindness of Ancel Keys, Josef Brozek, Austin 


Henschel, Olaf Mickelsen, and Henry Longstreet Taylor, The Biology of Human Starvation, University 


of Minnesota Press, Vol. 1, p. 202, 1950.) 
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FIGURE 3. Among champion athletes a corre- 
lation exists between increase in size of heart 
and performance of endurance. Sprinters have 
the smallest and long-distance runners the 
largest hearts. The kymographic X-ray tech- 
nique records marginal movements of heart 
shadow (black silhovettes) during systole and 
diastole. Reindell, Weyland, Klepzig, Musshoff 
and Schildge (Ergebnisse der Inneren Medizin, 
Springer, 1954) present in this diagram relative 
sizes (above) and amplitudes of cardiac con- 
traction (below) at rest of hearts of sprinters 
(left), middle-distance runners (center), and 
long-distance runners (right). 

ments of the heart after muscular 
exercise are never seen in healthy 
subjects but occur in cardiac pa- 
tients where they reflect an impair- 
ment of the quality of the heart 
muscle. 

The assertion that the heart of 
the child, the heart of the ado- 
lescent, the heart of the woman, 
and the heart of old people is vulner- 
able to the stress of exercise is 
wrong. Healthy adolescents, healthy 
women, and healthy old men can in- 
dulge in as much physical activity as 
they like. Exercise tolerance of chil- 
dren is usually higher than that of 
adults. This fact has been demon- 
strated in representatives of differ- 
ent racial groups, e.g., in the African 
Child Efficiency Survey in which 
large numbers of untrained, healthy 
subjects were tested (Ernst Jokl, 
Medical Research in Physical Edu- 
cation in South Africa, Research 
Quarterly, March 1949). 
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Following infectious diseases, the 
circulatory system may react abnor- 
mally to the strain of athletics. 

A 26-year-old sports student participated 
in a bicycle race shortly after a severe at 
tack of influenza in which his temperature 
was raised for several days to above 40° C. 
During the competition he collapsed with 
pain in the chest. The electrocardiogram 
revealed a pathological interference with 
the normal impulse formation for the car 
diac systole. (Deutche Medizinische Wo 
chenschrift, Arzt und Sport, May &, 1953 

A ?l-year-old long distance’ cycling 
champion resumed his racing career soon 
after a severe attack of rheumatic fever 
He became so exhausted that he literally 
fell off his bicycle. An acute dilatation of 
the left ventricle of the heart was found 
which proved to be resistant to clinical 
therapy and irreversible. It brought the 
patient’s athletic career to an end ( Medizi 
niache Klinik, Nr. 32. 1933 

A 25-year-old track athlete died a few 
hours after finishing an 18-km. race. Post 
mortem examination revealed an acute in 
flammation of the heart muscle (myocar 
ditis) owing to a gonorrheal infection of 
the urethra which had been allowed to 
remain untreated. (Zeitechrift fiir Haut-und 
Geachlechtakrankheiten, Oct. 1, 1952 

Appropriate 
given, sufficient time allowed for re 
cuperation, and participation in com 


treatment must be 


petitive athletics postponed pending 
complete recovery after infections of 
any kind. 


FATIGUE AND EXHAUSTION 
Fatigue and exhaustion induced by 
maximal athletic exertion may cause 
characteristic symptoms (Ernst Jokl, 
On Indisposition After Running 
Research Quarterly, March 1941). A 
player may feel faint after a strenu- 
ous game; a 400-meter runner may be 
nauseated after a race; blood sugar 
resources may be temporarily de- 


pleted in a mountaineer; and body 
temperature may rise unduly high 
after a long distance run in midsum 
mer. Such events usually do not, 
though they may, indicate pre-exist 
ing illness. But exercise never rep 
resents the primary cause of perma 
nent damage to the heart 

With the exception of indisposi 
tion after quarter-mile races, symp 
toms of the kind described occur 
more frequently in low- and medium 
class performers than in champion 
athletes. Collapses like those of 
Dorando at the 1908 Olympic Mara 
thon, Gailly at the 1948 
Marathon, and Peters at the 1954 
British Empire Games Marathon are 


Olympi 


exceptional events 


DEATHS RARE 

Serious forms of breakdowns and 
fatal collapses associated with ath 
letic exercises are rare, though they 
are of great theoretical importance 
They invariably result from advanced 
disease of heart or arteries (Fig. 4 





FIGURE 4. Heart of young woman who col 
lapsed and died during dance 
veoled rare disease of congenital origin: oan 


Autopsy re- 


open connection between aorta and pulmonary 
artery (ductus arteriosus, A), abnormal narrow- 
ing of aorta caused by a connective tissue ring 
near the vessel's emergence from left ventri- 
cle (subaortic stenosis, B), and pathological 
hypertrophy of the myocardium (C) 
displayed high level of physical efficiency up to 
moment of fatal collapse. (Jokl and Cluver, 
J. Amer. Med. Assn., Vol. 116, 2383-89.) 


The girl 


Post-mortem examination in 64 such 


cases, many of them concerning 


young subjects, revealed that the 
athletic training and the muscular 
effort preceding the deaths had in 
no case contributed to the catastro 
phe (South African Journal of Medi 


cal Science, 1940). *& 
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OR MANY MONTHS the physi- 
FE . education profession has been 
hearing about the physical education 
film. Al) of you will be pleased to 
know that the film is now completed 
and available for purchase. It is ti- 
tled “They Grow Up So Fast.” It 
may be ordered from the National 
Office of the AAHPER. 


FILM COMMITTEE 

A steering committee has been re- 
sponsible for the production of the 
film. It was composed of a repre- 
sentative from each of the following 
organizations: The American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Educa- 
Recreation, Clifford C. 
Brownell; The Athletic Institute, 
Theodore Bank; the College Physical 
Education Fred V. 
Hein; the National Association for 
Physical Education of College Wom- 


tion and 


Association, 


en, Ruth Evans; and the Society of 
State Directors, Harold K. Jack. This 
committee has been busy for well 
over a year planning the film, check- 
ing script, reviewing work prints, 
and completing arrangements for 
distribution and sale of the finished 
product. Carl Troester has served as 
secretary for the committee 

The film was made by Dallas Jones 
Associates of Chicago. This com- 
pany is the same concern which pro- 
duced the well-known films ‘“Lead- 
ers for Leisure’ 
U.S.A.” 


and “Play Town, 


ABOUT THE FILM 
Now about the film. It is a 27- 


minute production, in sound and 


color, and is a 16-millimeter film. The 
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THEY GROW 
UP SO FAST 





by 
RUTH EVANS 


Springfield College 


and 


HAROLD K. 
JACK 


State Department 
of Education 


Richmond, Virginia 


film highlights the philosophy and 
content of a good program of physi- 
val education. The action is based 
upon a very human situation centered 
around a boy named Paul who needed 
but was not having the advantage of 
a good program of physical educa- 
tion. As the story develops, a dra- 
matic situation occurs, based upon a 
which, in 
turn, call the attention of the com- 
munity to the importance of adequate 
leadership and facilities for a com- 
plete physical education program. 
As a result of action taken by the 
community, children are finally given 
the opportunity to participate in a 
wide variety of wholesome experi- 
ences provided by physical education 
activities. 

In brief, the film interprets physi- 
cal education to the public, to educa- 
tors, and to parents. It has been de- 
signed and cleared for use on TV. It 
is anticipated that it will be used 
with school administrative groups, 
teacher groups, supervisory groups, 


series of circumstances 


in fact for all types of educational 
gatherings. Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ations and civic groups will find the 
film not only interesting but informa- 
tive. 


PEOPLE WHO HELPED 

In the development of the film, 
many people of the profession made 
significant contributions. More than 
125 well-known leaders from all sec- 
tions of the country were invited to 
review the original script. Many 
valuable suggestions were submitted. 
These were used in strengthening 
and improving the script. In addi- 


‘how physical education 


tion, the same group of leaders was 
polled for additional suggestions as 
to a listing of suitable activities be 
included in the film. At this point, a 
word of thanks and appreciation to 
the many who helped is indeed most 
appropriate. 

It might be of interest for all to 
know that a number of our col- 
leagues, particularly in the city of 
Chicago and the suburban Chicago 
communities helped greatly in the de- 
velopment of the film by making 
their personnel, 
and pupils in the schools for the film- 
ing of all the activity scenes and 
some of the dramatic scenes. It is 
our belief that the activity scenes 
represent physical education at its 
best and the entire profession, we 


available schools, 


are sure, will be grateful to those 
who worked so hard in making these 
scenes possible. 


WIDE ACTIVITY RANGE 

The character roles were played 
Thus, the 
film is clearly one of quality from the 
standpoint of technical production, 
quality of performance, and _ por- 
trayal of the various physical educa- 
tion activities. Association members 
will be delighted, we hope, with its 
story and with the wide range of 
physical education activities. Recog- 
nition of the importance of class in- 
struction in physical activities, group 
participation, intramural programs, 
interscholastic athletics, and recre- 
ational activities is highlighted 
through a wide range of activity 


scenes. 


by professional actors. 


INTERPRETATIVE FILM 

It cannet be too strongly empha- 
sized that the film is an interpreta- 
tive film. Its purpose is not to show 
should be 
taught from a methods approach but 
rather to dramatize what is involved 
in a good physical education pro- 
gram. Schools, school systems, and 
colleges should be interested in show- 
ing the film, not only to those in 
teacher preparation and to the vari- 
ous professional groups of physical 
educators, but also to various groups 
in the community who should be in- 
terested in understanding more about 
what is included in a complete 
Physical Education program. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 

Prints are now available from As- 
sociation headquarters. All of the 
District Associations and most of 
the State Associations have rallied 
to the cause in making the film pos- 
sible in a financial way. The Athletic 
Institute furnished one-half the nec- 
essary amount. Other contributors 
are listed in a box on this page. 


SUPPORTING ORGANIZATIONS 

Numerous co-operating organiza- 
tions have supported the efforts of 
the Association in the development 
of the project. These are: American 
Academy of Physical Education, 
American Association of College 
Baseball Coaches, American Associ- 
ation of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, American Association of Schoo! 
Administrators, American Physica! 
Therapy Association, American 
School Health Association, Associ- 
ated Exhibitors of the AAHPER, As- 
sociation for Higher Education 
(NEA), Association for Physical and 
Mental Rehabilitation, Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment (NEA), Audio-Visual In- 
struction Department (NEA), Boys’ 
Club of America, Inc., Canadian 
AHPER, Classroom Teachers (NEA), 
Elementary School Principals De- 
partment (NEA), National Associ- 
ation for Intercollegiate Athietics, 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals (NEA), National 
Collegiate Athletic Association, Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School 
Officers, National Rifle Association, 
National School Boards Association, 
Inc., National School Public Rela- 
tions Association (NEA), Phi Ep- 
silon Kappa, Physical Education So- 
ciety of the YMCA’s of North Amer- 
ica, Rural Education Department 
(NEA), and the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 


MAKE IT A SUCCESS! 

Our success with the film will de- 
pend upon how many ways we can 
find to use it and to help us interpret 
physical education to the American 
public. It is your film. Use it; in- 
terpret it; and talk about it! Make 
this first attempt of our Association 
in film production a success! * 
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I enamel 


Scenes from — 


the new film 


Crder today from 
AAHPER FILM SALES 
1201—16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


THEY GROW UP SO FAST 
27 min., sound, color, 16 mm. 
Price $135.00 








CONTRIBUTORS 


State Associations 

Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Cali 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela 
ware, D. of C., Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Ken 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massa 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis 
sissippi, Missouri, Nevada, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore 
gon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Ten 
nessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Vir 
ginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming. 


District Associations 
Central, Eastern, Midwest, North 
west, Southern, Southwest. 


Groups 

American Academy of Physical Kd 
ucation; National Association f 
Physical Education of College Wom 
en; Alpha Iota Chapter, Phi Epsilon 
Kappa, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio; Associated Exhibitors of the 
AAHPER; Dade County Publi 
School Association, Florida; Escam 
bia County Physical Education As 
sociation, Florida; Women’s College 
of the University of North Caro 
lina; District 8, Texas AHPER. 
individuals 

Elmer B. Cottrell, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Karin Lindkrist, Evanston, Ilinoi 
Newton C. Loken, Ann Arbor, Mich 























Gym Scooters 
(Continued from page 20) 

ing, receiving, or moving downfield 
with the ball. There is no punting as 
this would create difficulty in the 
limited area. To score an extra point 
or a field goal, the “kicker” has to 
throw the ball through the basket 
To make 
the game more interesting we use the 
association football rule of allowing 
a forward pass anywhere on the field. 


from the seated position. 


Scooter Soccer. Once again we have 
adapted an outdoor game for indoor 
use on our scooters. The same gen- 
eral rules apply as in regular soccer. 
The goal can be any handy area on 
the gym wall. 
mats suspended under each basket 
and these make ideal goals. We have 
no out-of-bounds and the ball may be 
played off the wall. 


We happen to have 


Scooter Cageball. There are a great 
many variations which ean be built 
around the use of a cageball and the 
scooters. The cageball game may be 
played like the soccer game by not 
allowing the players to touch the ball 
with their hands. Or, as in the bas- 
xetball game, the players may carry 
the ball and have the goal a specific 
area. on a wall or the backboards. 
The latter has always proved ex- 
tremely interesting. 

We used a similar activity in the 
elementary grades with the cageball 
and two Indian clubs, the object of 
the game being to score a point by 
knocking over the Indian club with- 
out using hands to advance ball. 


Scooter Baseball. Most physical edu- 
cators have improvised indoor base- 
ball games of one type or another 
during their teaching careers. The 
biggest problem has always been the 
danger of collision by the players 
running at high speeds. Sceoter 
baseball almost eliminates this haz- 
ard. All of the players in the field 
are seated on scooters, as is the bat- 
ter. As the batter hits the ball from 
the seated position, he scoots off for 
first base while the fielders are 
scooting after the ball. The pitcher 
tosses the ball underhand from the 
seated position at a satisfactory dis- 
tance, usually 30 feet. We have used 
a regulation softball bat and soft 
softball for the best results. 


Scooter Track Meet. Since relays may 
lose some of their glitter to the stu- 
dents in the upper grades, the physi- 
cal educator may adapt several track 
events which should create a great 
deal of interest. 

The events should be based on sim- 
ilar ones which are used in regula- 
tion track meet. Your short sprint 
may be from one end of the gym to 
the other. The long sprint, compara- 
ble to the 220, may be twice the 
length of the gym, one lap around the 
gym equal to a 440, and so forth. 
Team relays of one lap for each man 
would be comparable to the same 
event in your outdoor track meets. 
We also included the broad jump as 
one of our events. This was possible 
by lining the contestants up against 
a wall in a seated position and allow- 
ing them to push off of the wall with 
their feet. The contestant who travels 
the farthest with but one push is 
judged the winner. All in all, one 
can run a very satisfactory indoor 
track meet with these scooters. 

We have listed several activities 
in which we have used gym scooters, 
but these are by no means the limit 
of their use. We are formulating plans 
for indoor hockey and volleyball. 


WHY WE LIKE SCOOTERS 

As we mentioned previously, we 
were concerned whether the use of 
these scooters would interfere with 
the basic objectives of our physical 
education program. There were three 
big reasons that we decided the gym 
scooters would fit into every phase 
of our program. First, the students 
would enjoy the activities. Second, 
in the physiological area, these scoot- 
ers were excellent as far as exercise 
was concerned. We found that prac- 
tically every part of the body was 
brought into play. Third, in the area 
of psychology, these scooters were 
great equalizers. All of the students 
were placed on a par—the little fel- 
low, the overweight boy, the athlete 
—all began with much the same 
amount of skill. 

Since we have been using our 
scooters, we know the variety of the 
program has increased, we feel our 
program has improved, and we be- 
lieve the students have benefited. 
What more can one ask from a piece 
of equipment? * 
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How To Recruit 
Better Student Majors 


by CLARE SMALL 


University of Colorado 


NE OF THE major problems 
O today is the attraction of su- 
perior persons into the teaching pro- 
fession. Because the people of today 
set great store on material values and 
because teaching has not been finan- 
cially rewarding, many of our bet- 
ter students prefer such vocations as 
law, medicine, engineering, and busi- 
ness. The profession of education, 
however, has much to recommend it, 
and every effort should be made to 
point up the many intellectual and 
spiritual values and deep satisfac- 
tions which are the rewards of a 
teaching career. 


GUIDANCE 

Recruitment is the initial process 
in the selection of properly qualified 
students for preparation for teach- 
ing. The same principles which serve 
as a guide in selection should govern 
recruitment. The most fundamental 
is that the welfare of the individual 
is paramount. 

Sound recruitment is predicated 
upon the philosophy of guidance. It 
is not the function of the college to 
“sell” the student on the choice of a 
career, or of a coilege, but to provide 
solid, accurate, and dependable in- 
formation on what the college can 
offer the student and to help him 
think constructively about the prob- 
lem of choosing a career. 


In Career Planning by William 
Reilly, fundamental principles are 
presented ; also several tests designed 
to demonstrate to the student his 
real interests, basic abilities, and 
strengths and weaknesses in human 
relations. Reilly believes that the 
high school vocations counselor 
should encourage the student to use 
scientific problem-solving techniques, 
which teach him how to think about 
available information and how to 
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reach a decision by realistically 
weighing values.’ 
Physical education 
can help the vocations counselor, the 
high school student, and his family 
arrive at an intelligent decision by 
furnishing a booklet on 
education as a profession. 
In their book Professional Prepa 
ration in Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, Snyder and Scott 
emphasize the fact that many stu- 
dents do not know that institutions 
giving preparation in this field vary 
widely in the scope and quality of 
their offerings, educational philoso- 
phy and objectives, number and qual- 
ity of their faculty members, educa- 
tional standards, library resources, 
facilities and equipment, and conse- 
quently may select a school which 
gives them an inferior general edu- 
cation and a professional education 


departments 


physical 


of poor quality. “The quality, scope 
and prestige of his general and pro- 
fessional education and his future 
earnings will depend to a consider- 
able extent upon the college he at- 
tends.”* With better counseling 
techniques and with more accurate 
information available, students should 
develop more skill in appraising in- 
formation and weighing values. 


CAREER BOOKLETS 

Many departments already provide 
booklets® giving useful information 
on a career in physical education. 
Usually included are three types of 
information: (1) suggested personal 

1 William Reilly. Career Planning. Har 
per Bros., 1953. 

*R. A. Snyder and H. A. Scott. Profee- 
sional Preparation in Health, Physical Edu 
cation and Recreation, pp. 372, 378. Me 
Graw Hill Book Co., Ine. 

* AAHPER has a new leaflet, Your Career 
in Physical Education, and companion leaf 
lets in Health Education and Recreation 
Single copies free. Special low prices on 
quantity orders. Write for information 
AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.( 





aptitudes, such as a liking for vigot 
ous activity, competence in motor 
activities, good health and emotional 
stability, an interest in people, iy 
telligence, an interest in study, good 
human relations, social competence, 
ability to work with people; (2) type 
of positions available to graduates 
such as (a) teaching in elementary 
and secondary schools, and sometime 
in colleges; (b) recreation leadei 
ship in community and city recere 
ation departments, the armed ser, 
ices, industrial programs, 
working in YMCA, 


Scout and Camp Fire or 


orivate 
clubs; (c) 
YWCA, 
ganizations; (d) eligibility for train 


ing in physical therapy; (3) the 
range of salaries and beginning sala 
ries. Most recent data suggest that 
beginning salaries in 1953 ranged 
from $2,800 to $4,100 and the scope 
of all salaries from $2,800 to $9,000 
or more, 


Most 


items just quoted from Snyder and 


often omitted are those 
Scott in the preceding paragraph and 
the actual scope and content of the 
hould 


when 


curriculum, all factors which 
be taken into consideration 
selecting a school. For example, in 
comparing the programs of several 
schools, many parents would be more 
favorably inclined toward the school 
with a sound liberal arts program or 
a general education program with 
emphasis on the development of 
values, knowledge, broad understand 
ings, attitudes and skills essential 
for effective participation in a demo 
cratic society, than toward a school 
where courses are not integrated o1 
are fragmentary 

Parents would also be interested 
to learn that in the better schools, 
specialization is not prominent until 
the junior and senior years, afte) 
solid foundations have been laid in 
the humanities, social, physical and 
biological sciences and psychology 
Such a distribution has the added ad 
vantage of providing for a change 


of major without much loss of credit 


COUNCIL OR COMMITTEES 

Except for the work done by the 
Committee on High School and Col 
lege Relations, most colleges and 
universities carry on their recruit 


ment programs more or less inde 
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Snyder and Scott think 
that much more effective recruitment 


pendently. 


would result if a state council on re- 
cruitment were organized in co-oper- 
ation with the state department of 
with the initiative com- 
ing from the state professional asso- 
ciation. 

The purpose of the council would 
be to make plans for recruitment on 
a state-wide basis, to draw up a set 
of principles and policies governing 
recruitment, to co-ordinate recruit- 
ment programs, and to work with 
local groups. Its membership would 
include representatives from the col- 
leges offering professional prepara- 
tion, from the state department of 
education, from the public high 
schools, and the lay public. Such a 
proposal has many arguments in its 
favor. It result in 
recruitment opportunities 
for more students to consider physi- 
cal education as a profession, and a 
widespread education of the public 
on the subject of physical education. 

Until formed, 
probably each college will carry on 
its own recruitment program. One 
university reports an active staff re- 
cruitment committee and a student 
recruitment committee which work 
together on contacting high school 
students and on planning bulletins 
guest days at the university. 
This practice is in line with the rec- 
ommendations of Snyder and Scott 
that recruitment be delegated to a 
committee to insure careful planning. 


EFFECTIVE METHODS 

One effective method in recruit- 
ment is to establish close relation- 
ships with the high schools and jun- 
ior colleges. Such relationships are 
being built in a number of interest- 
ing ways. A popular method is to 
invite high school Seniors or repre- 
sentatives from senior classes to a 
guest day on the campus, where vari- 
ous types of “get acquainted” and 
play programs are organized, and 
opportunities are provided to learn 
about a major in physical education. 

Colleges can also build closer re- 
lationships with the high school by 
offering their ed 
days. Not only can 
physical education be distributed at 
meetings, but slides 


education, 


should sounder 


policies, 


such councils are 


and 


services at “career 


brochures on 
these colored 
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which give prospective students an 
idea of the college or university and 
its facilities can be shown. Other 
effective methods include organizing 
sport and dance for high 
school teachers, opportunities for high 
school teachers to acquire lifesaving 
and water safety instruction certifi- 
cates, and officifil ratings in sports. 
Establishing a file of students in- 
terested in physical education, in- 
cluding not only high school Seniors 
but Juniors, Sophomores and Fresh 
men as well, offers another link with 
the high school. Names of students 
may be collected in various ways, 
such as giving out cards to be filled 
out and returned at career days and 
ssuest days, by asking the office of 
admissions to send letters of inquiry 
about physical education to the physi- 
cal education department, by having 
college officers who make a practice 
of visiting all of the accredited high 
schools in the state give the depart- 
ment names of interested students. 


REACHING HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Recently I learned of a unique de- 
vice of getting in touch with inter- 
ested high school students on a state- 
wide systematic basis. This plan in- 
volves the use of the State Directory 
of Teachers and its analys:s for the 
purpose of compiling a list of physi- 
cal education teachers to whom let- 
ters with postcard enclosures are 
sent asking them to list girls who 
might be interested in teaching phys- 
ical education. 

High school teachers hold a strate- 
gic position in the recruitment of 
promising students and their co- 
operation should be enlisted. The 
value of keeping a file on interested 
students is self-evident. Letters and 
material can be sent at regular in- 
tervals to both students and parents 
and interest created and kept alive. 

One department head writes as fol- 
lows: “Whenever i go on a state trip, 
I take along a list of all girls who 
have written me from the vicinity in 
which I happen to be traveling, and 
I telephone and make personal calls 
as far as possible on all of these 
people. Sometimes I don’t reach the 
girl herself, but I get an answer at 
the home usually and I find that the 
parents are very much pleased that 
we are interested in the girl.” 


clinics 


A co-operative endeavor which can 
be mutually helpful to both the oifice 
of admissions and to the department 
is having staff members join the ad- 
missions office on their trips to high 
schools in the state. This presents 
an opportunity of broad scope, since 
most institutions send representa- 
tives to all accredited high schools. 
Careful planning ahead should re- 
sult in opportunities to talk to stu- 
dents who are interested and to hold 
individual conferences. 

Devices to interest Freshmen and 
Sophomores in college include talks 
to entering college Freshn °n; identi- 
fying outstanding students who are 
undecided about a major and invit- 
ing them to tea. Counseling offices 
should be encouraged to guide stu- 
dents to major in physical education, 
when their interests, abilities, and 
aptitudes indicate possible success. 


INTERPRETING OUR FIELD 
The public at large and the com- 

munity have their part to play, for 
citizen interest in schools is vital to 
their effectiveness. I believe that I 
am not alone in thinking that the 
public in general has an understand- 
ing of the meaning of health and the 
health program, and of recreation, 
but that its conception of physical 
education is apt to be something that 
has to do with muscles or the win- 
ning of games, and that no intelli- 
gence is required to teach it. 

If we are to foster respect and in- 
terest for our field as a fundamental 
area in the education of youth, we 
must be more diligent in interpreting 
its real meaning to our communities 
When the public properly under- 
stands the significance of physical ed- 
ucation in our modern society, we 
shall have gone a long way in the 
solution of our recruitment problems. 
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S DRIVER education valid? Good 
| education means behavior changed 
for the better. The over-all develop- 
ment of the whole human cannot be 
considered apart from the school’s 
obligation to teach competence in 
traffic. Here rests the validity of 
driver education in the school and 
college curriculum. 

And the business of schools and 
colleges is to make successes—not 
failures. This principle has never 
been, and never will be, more true 
than when applied to the educational 
task of preparing safe drivers. 


OUR OBJECTIVE 

We estimate that there are some 
10,000 high schools offering “some 
kind” of instruction in driver educa- 
tion. And in passing may I acknow!l- 
edge this as a phenomenon in the 
field of education. No other program 
has grown more rapidly in our 
schools. We are certainly making 
progress! But here we are discussing 
the matter of expanding and improv- 
ing driver education. 

Our objective, at the secondary 
level alone, is getting driver educa- 
tion programs into more than 14,000 
additional schools. We don’t know 
what this dimension is at the college 
level. At any rate, the whole thing 
adds up to a mammoth task—and 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


the question arises, How are we gi 
ing to approach the problem from 
here on? The answer to that question 


consists of assisting educators and 
lay citizens in doing their own or- 
ganizing for their own opportunities 
to develop sound concepts about 
driver education and to translate 
those concepts into purposeful action 


REACHING ALL STUDENTS 

Most of those 10,000 schools are 
accommodating in driver education 
less than half their eligible students 
at the recommended age-grade level 
How can this gap be filled? We don't 
know all the answers. But this | 
think we know: There is no one 
standard answer any more than 
there is one standard type of high 
school or college 

Many teachers will help by in- 
creasing their own teaching efficiency 

by utilizing their time te accom 
niodate more students. Some school! 
will add more teachers and keep cars 
and other teaching equipment more 
nearly in constant use. Some will 
add summer programs for youth and 
adults. Some may more nearly pe 
fect the plan for using qualified stu 
dent assistants; and in still other 
communities, teachers who are in 
training on college campuses may be 
drawn into this service to supplement 
the full-time teaching staff 
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National Commission on Safety Education 


National Education Association 


IMPROVING TEACHING 

Quality of instruction for the 800 
000 students we are now reaching 
each year must not be sacrificed i 
bringing driver education to th 
other 1.2 millions who come of legal 
driving age annually Nor can we 


afford to lower the quality of instruc 


tion for expanding the program t 
adults, as more and more communi 
ties are certain to demand. Indeed 
the quality must be ever improved 
For we know that only good pro 
grams in any area of education will 
merit continuation, to say nothing ot 
expansion, This is particularly tru: 
in driver education, because here's a 
school activity which is forever un 
der the public’s watchful eye. Imm« 
diately, the products of this progran 
are measured in adult society b 

standard of excellence much higher 
even than that which untrained driv 


ers set for themselves 


We accept thi public-imposed 
standard for our student We have 
in fact, encouraged it by a rting 
that driver education makes a tv 
again better traffic citizen. Now, h 
can we be sure to live up to tlh 
tandard? The answer lies in the 
quality of our teaching—in whether 
or not we succeed in creating for 
learners a genuine experienc hich 


will enable them to develop maturs 











behavior in their new, adult situa- 
tions. 


WHAT IS NEEDED 

What phases of our instruction 
need improvement? In many schools 
more time is needed both for class- 
room and practice driving instruc- 
tion, and just as important, some 
teachers need to make better use of 
the time they have. Learning expe- 
riences in the classroom should be 
carefully co-ordinated with the ex- 
periences in the car. 

Here should be the student’s op- 
portunity to grasp a fundamental 
concept in the classroom and trans- 
late it into purposeful action at the 
Distance judgment, for ex- 
ample, can be introduced in class dis- 
cussion and through reading materi- 
als. Then to develop this skill and 
apply it, the learner must extend his 
experience to the moving car among 


wheel. 


other moving vehicles and pedes- 
trians 

You see, we don’t teach just atti- 
tude and knowledge in the classroom 
manipulate skills in the 
car. The changes 
throughout the whole configuration 
of learning experiences, and the ex- 
tent to which his behavior is modi- 
fied for the better depends very 
largely upon how well the various ex- 


and just 


whole learner 


periences are integrated. 

Some teachers need the help of the 
school administration and the com- 
munity in securing more and better 
materials and equipment. Some 
school systems offering driver educa- 
tion have not hurdled the legal bar- 
riers to appropriating funds for 
textbooks and the misimum of in- 
structional equipment. On the other 
hand, some schools have texts and 
equipment, including cars, but have 
not allowed sufficient teacher time to 
utilize them except on an extremely 
limited time basis for a fraction of 
the eligible student enrollment. 


TEACHER KNOW-HOW 
Furthermore, some teachers are 
asked to teach driver education with- 
out having had the opportunity to 
develop the know-how for the proper 
use of time, materials, and equip- 
ment. This is due largely to limited 
training opportunities in this field. 
The student, nevertheless, deserves 


more than just seat work in the class- 
room and more than just an over-the- 
road pleasure cruise in the car. The 
excessive mileage some instruction 
cars pile up over a semester’s course 
stands as exhibit A for low-level 
practice driving instruction. 

Now, the encouraging thing about 
the quality of instruction we’re get- 
ting, is that many teachers are not 
satisfied with their level of teaching. 
With better college offerings for 
teachers will come a higher quality 
of teaching in secondary schools. 
WHAT RESEARCH CAN DO 

We need—in fact our whole society 
needs—nothing more than to get so- 
cial scientists and educational psy- 
chologists bothered about the phe- 
nomenon of traffic behavior and what 
to do about it. We need to know a 
lot more about our own personal 
characteristics as they relate to our 
behavior under constantly changing 
traffic conditions. Do sudden and 
drastic changes in traffic conditions 
around the individual driver distort 
his social and environmental frame 
of reference, resulting in phobia and 
irrational behavior? Is there such a 
thing as an accident-prone driver? 
Or would research show that this 
dangerous 15 per cent we talk ubout 
is a different group of individuals 
from month to month? Do people 
fall into this unfortunate group and 
then, through experience, graduate 
out of it? We don’t really know about 
these things. We don’t know enough 
about teaching methods in driver 
education either. 

This area is wide open for re- 
search. I don’t mean to suggest a 
search for a single best method of 
teaching driver education to be struc- 
tured and “blueprinted.” Learning, 
even in driver education, is too com- 
plex a process with far too many 
variables ever to conform to a peda- 
gogical mold. There has never been 
a single best method for teaching 
any life-centered subject. 

But the important things that re- 
search can do for us is to develop cri- 
teria and establish flexible bounda- 
ries for our teaching that will help 
guide us toward our goal. It could 
help us to improve the teacher-stu- 
dent ratio in the practice driving 
phase, thereby reducing cost. Thus 








cece eT ET 


research, teamed with community- 
action, will tend to remove a cultural 
lag and help bring us into step with 
modern technological progress. 


SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

“Schools and colleges should exer- 
cise leadership in developing har- 
monious working relationships be- 
tween and among all community 
groups regarding the driver educa- 
tion program,” said the Second Na- 
tional Conference on Driver Educa- 
tion. This kind of community rela- 
tions will be a tower of strength for 
driver education as well as for the 
total school program, because it will 
assure understanding and support by 
public officials and lay citizens. It 
will answer their questions about cost 
and about the content and the value 
of the program. It will help to sim- 
plify state laws governing the issu- 
ance of learner’s permits and driver’s 
licenses for those who recéive in- 
struction. It will pave the long and 
rugged highway toward our ultimate 
goal. 


A GOOD LIFE 

I have discussed only a few of the 
dimensions of the problem. I sup- 
pose I may have presented more ques- 
tions about what we don’t know than 
facts about what we do know. And 
it remains to be seen whether the 
questions I have raised can be useful 
to us in translating what we know 
into widespread action. 

We know driver education to be 
functional education at its best. It is 
helping youth learn to assess the risk 
in any adventure, through enabling 
them to avoid forfeiting life or limb 
for a single thrill. Through this pro- 
gram, youth learn self-guidance and 
self-protection. They develop social- 
consciousness and concern for the 
safety of others. 

This life-centered learning is not 
an end in itself. Rather it is a means 
to that greater end—A Good Life. 
We must remember that our profes- 
sional goal is not the excellency and 
glorification of a few winners. In- 
stead, our goal, through driver edu- 
cation, must be a good life for all 
the people. * 

1 National Conference on Driver Educa- 
tion, Michigan State College, November 


1953. 
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HMealth Classes 
Teen-Agers Like 


by JOAN L. HOFFMAN, R.N. 


Jonathan Dayton Regional High School, Springfield, New Jersey 


N OUR TEACHING of health, a 
| state requirement in education in 
New Jersey, we are trying to meet 
the present and future needs of our 
students with the hope of helping 
them to be _ healthier—physically, 
mentally, and emotionally—and also 
to prepare them for their role in so- 
ciety as wage earners and parents. 

This is the second year that the 
school health program, as now formu- 
lated, has been in effect in our high 
school. We have already begun to 
see not only the rewarding results, 
but also the mistakes and difficulties 
of this pioneer undertaking. 


FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 

A new addition to our original 
school in 1953 allowed space for two 
classrooms to be set aside for health, 
one for boys and the other for girls. 
These rooms are attractively deco- 
rated and with good blackboard and 
bulletin space. In each there is a 
large 
proved valuable in storing equipment 


shelved closet, which has 
for the day’s work. Also, located in 
the boys’ health room, is a large 
walk-in closet which is completely 
shelved on three sides from floor to 
ceiling. This is used for the storing 
of books, visual aids, and other ma- 
terials available for the pupils’ use. 

Proper equipment and textbooks 
play an essentis! role in effective 
health teaching. To date we have 
four sets of textbooks available. Our 
library is also rapidly filling its 
shelves with the latest books and 
magazines selected by the health in- 
structors to cover all aspects of health 
education. As additional equipment 
we have a torso with removable parts, 
along with charts and models. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


We have had to modify the teach- 
ing of Home Nursing because of 
space limitations and certain inade- 
quate mechanical facilities for such 
a set-up, which requires room for a 
bed and a sink. We have managed, 
nonetheless, by improvising and in- 
tegrating, to teach the fundamentals 
of home care, temperature and pulse 
reading, and the care of young in- 
fants. 


PROGRAM 

All of our students are scheduled 
for a daily period of physical educa 
tion. One of these periods each week, 
according to the .vear level, is set 
aside for health education. At this 
time, the student reports to his health 
teacher's classroom for instruction 

A wide field of topics is covered 
during our four-year graded pro 
gram. Classes for boys and girls are 
taught separately because of the dif- 
ferent emphases and interests en 
countered. Combined classes are o 
casionally held for certain pertinent 
films and outside lecturers 

The boys’ health teacher, whose 
prime interest is that of teaching 
health. has a degree in health and 


physical education. The units coy 
ered in his program are briefly a 
follows: Freshmen, Personal Health 
Home 
Health, and the 


Communicable Diseases 


and Nutrition; Sophomores, 
and Community 
Control of 
Juniors, Driver Education and First 
Aid; Seniors, Alcohol and Narcotic 
and Growth and Development. 

The girls’ health instructor is a 
tegistered Nurse with a Bachelor’ 
health 
units covered in her program are 


degree in education. The 


briefly as follows: Freshmen, Per 


sonal Hygiene and Nutrition; Sopho 
mores, First Aid, Civil Defense In 
struction and Home Nursing; /un 
iors, Driver Education, Social Prob 
lems and Diseases, Disabling Condi 
tions and Diseases; 
Seniors, Mental Hygiene, Mental II! 
Community 


Degenerative 
nesses, Hygiene and 
Communicable Diseases, and Child 
Growth and Development 


STUDENTS’ EVALUATION 

A questionnaire prepared by the 
health instructors was distributed to 
Juniors and Seniors in the hope of 
evaluating their ideas and reaction 
to our present program. Since they 
were in school prior to the inaugura 
tion of the present system of health 
instruction, they could make better 
comparisons 

The results were profitable to u 
and also encouraging From the 
185 questionnaires, the following ar 
among the most relevant response 


1. Twenty-four indicated they did not lik« 


health instruction, two only like it 
time 

2. The ibject of moat nterest 
alcoholism, narcotics addiction ial 
ease mental illne ‘ and most pl ‘ f 


first aid and driver educatior 


The procedure ost enjoyed i 

daiscu sion 

1 The one ibject mentioned 
versely was the study of the eye nd « 
this because of ita technical natu 

» Oral report ind open he 
the oat lislhiked pr edure 

f ibte t 1 
tn he < foll 

j ‘ soe | } 
; en | per 

} 7 

, for 


POSITIVE APPROACH 


Students are naturally interested 
in their own personal problen ind 
the things that can happen to them 
\ positive approach has py th 
most valuable—not telling then hat 
to do, but explaining why it is de 
irable to do a certain thing fron 


their own personal standpoint 


High hool 


fore apv pupil 


tudents are there 
villing to listen and 
eager to learn about things that af 
Hence, great 


healthie: 


fect them directly 
molding 
table adults 


cessfully accomplished through thi 


strides toward 


emotionally can be suc 
most important 


tion. *® 


aspect of educ 
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A. Developing Good Living Habits 

6 out of 6 
1. I get enough sleep (8-10 hours each night) so 
that I am rested and refreshed in the morning. 


2. I drink milk every day and eat three good meals 
that include plenty of fruit and vegetables. 


3. I take a bath or shower frequently. 


4. I am concerned about my personal appearance 
and try to be neat and clean at all times. 


5. I always take reasonable precautions for the 
safety of myself and others. 


6. I have regular dental and medical examinations 
and seek correction of any defects that are found. 


B. Acquiring Skills in Sports and 
Other Recreational Activities 
5 out of 7 
1. I swim well enough to feel safe in, on, or about 
the water. 


2. I can play well one or more individual sports 
like archery, bowling, golf, or tennis. I am a good 
player in one or more team sports (softball, soccer, 
volleyball, and the like) and can take part in sev- 
eral others. 


3. I am a member of an intramural or a varsity 
team. 


4. I have a hobby that I hope to enjoy the rest of 
my life. 


5. I participate regularly thruout the year in some 
vigorous activity outside school hours. 


6. I enjoy a vigorous activity (modern dancing, 
gymnastics and tumbling, wrestling, track and 
field, and the like) that helps to develop my 
strength, endurance, agility, coordination, and 
balance. 


7. I dance well enough to enjoy school dances and 
similar social functions. 


C. Learning Facts About Sports 


, out of 6 
1. I enjoy wate hing and discussing sports because 
I understand the rules, vocabulary, and basic 
strategy of the popular sports 
2. I know the rules of one or more sports well 
enough to officiate in class or intramural contests 
3. In each sport I play, I know the proper safety 
precautions to take in order to avoid injuring my 
self and others 
4. I have learned to recognize and appreciate good 
sports equipment and know how to care for it to 
obtain maximum service 
5. I know the origin of many popular sports and 
how they have affected the life of my community 
6. I know about several outstanding sports per 
sonalities and their achievements 


D. Learning and Living the Good- 
Sportsman's Code. 

10 out of 10 
1. I consider athletic opponents and officials to b 
guests of my school and treat them accordingly 
2. | respect the rights and feelings of those who 
cheer the rival team 
3. | respect the authority and judgment of the 
COM h 
4. I respect the property of the school and the 
thority of school official 
5. | cheer good plays and good sportsman 
whether displayed by my school’s team or it 
ponents 
6. | appreciate the responsibility of ports offic 
and accept their decision 
7. I maintain self-control at all times d iring 3 
after the game 
8. I try to be modest in victory and graciou 
defeat 
9. I do what I can to encourage both players and 
spectators to act in the spirit of fair play and 
sportsmanship. 
10. I trv to observe the code of the good port 
man not only on the playing field but wherever I go 














FOLKRAF I 
RECORDS 


SONG PLAYS 
FOLK DANCES 
PLAY PARTY GAMES 





A 


new record series de- 


signed specially for use in 
kindergarten and the lower 


elementary grades. 





Ve mpos 


suitable for children’s activities 


are observed throughout with adequate re- 


tards 


wherever needed 


The correct num- 


her of repeats for each game or dance 
have been used 


F 1180 


= 


11481 


F 1182 


yr 118s 


y 1184 


FY y185 


= 


1186 


1187 


y 1188 


1189 


— 


11906 


1191 


Keach 


includes 


Sing a Song of Sixpence 

Bluebird 

Jump Jim Jo 

Paw Paw Patch 

Turn the Glasses Over 

Farmer in the Dell 

Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley 

Did You Ever See a Lassie? 

Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush 

Carrousel 

Here We Go Loobie Low 

Five Little Chickadees 

Let Your Feet Go Tap 

Gay Musician 

Shoo Fly 

Brown Eyed Mary 

Oh Susannah 

Shoemaker's Dance 

Danish Dance of Greeting 

Children's Polka 

The Muffin Man 

Chimes of Dunkirk 

Bleking 

Bingo 

Bow Belinda 

How Do You Do My Partner 

I Should Like To Go To Shetland 

Pease Porridge Hot 

Round and Round The Village 
(In and Out the Window) 

Bridge of Avignon 

A-Hunting We Will Go 

Skip To My Lou 

Indian Dance (Prayer for Rain) 

Jolly is the Miller 


individually and 
instructions. Even if 


record j 


packed 
cle taile d 


the material is new to you teaching will be 


easy 


Project under supervision of MISS 


OLGA KULBITSKY of HUNTER COI 


LEGI 


N.Y. 


These records are pressed on 
absolutely unbreakable plastic. 
Complete with instructions, they 
retail at 81.05 each. 


Order from your regular dealer 
or write to: 


FOLKRAFT RECORDS 
1159 Broad St. 


Newark 5, N.J. 














Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN. C. W. Valentine. 


New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
15 E. 40th St. 1955. 212 pp. $3.75. 
This book deals first with infant prob- 
lems; it then goes on to early discipline, 
first school difficulties, and adolescence. 
The great individual differences in chil- 
dren, frequently in the same family, 
are stressed, 


YOU AND YOUR CHILD. Winifred De Kok. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
15 E. 40th St. 1955. 147. $3.75. Dr. 
de Kok lays down no hard-and-fast 
rules for parents to follow but rather 
suggests an alternative attitude to chil- 
dren which will help them to grow into 
mature and well adjusted adults. 


WONDERS OF THE HUMAN BODY. Anthony 
Ravielli. New York: The Viking Press, 
18 E, 48th St. 1954. 125 pp. Illus. 
$2.50. Drawings in two colors help the 
text show that man is a_ walking 
miracle. The book describes the frame- 
skeleton, and tells what the 
bones look like and how they work. 
Next the muscles are considered. There 
is an account of the central nervous 
system and a description of the heart, 
lungs, and digestive system. 


work, or 


TEXTBOOK OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
Diana Clifford Kimber and Carolyn E. 
Gray. 13th ed. New York: The Mac 
millan Co, 1955. 850 pp. $5.00. As in 
a previous revision of this textbook, the 
aim is to describe in as simple a manner 
the phenomena of life and 
the principal which have 
been interdepen 
dence and cause. It includes the ma- 
terial outlined in the course in anatomy 
and physiology in the curriculum pub 
lished by the National League foi 
Nursing Edueation. 


as possible 
conclusions 


reached as. to their 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MEDICINE. Erwin H. 
Ackerknecht, M.D. New York: The 
Ronald Press Co. 1955. $4.00 
This book is of importance to all who 
are concerned with scientific progress, 
medical practice, and the problems of 
publie health. It compresses the salient 
facts of medical history into an account 
that is brief, readable, and authorita- 
tive. 


258 pp. 


SIGNS OF THE HEALTH TIMES. National 
Health Council (1955 Nationa! Health 
Forum on “Forecasting America’s 


Health,” March 23 and 24). New York 
19: The Council, 1790 Broadway. 64 pp. 
$1.00. This report offers summaries of 
the present, and expectations for the 
future, in many areas of information 
that any planner of health programs 
must take into account, including eco- 
nomie trends and their probable effects 
on health efforts, and new miracles to 
expect from medical science. It includes 
a consideration of how social] science 
can help us benefit from them, the 
health manpower situation and NHC’s 
Health Careers program, and the role 
of mass communications media _ in 
health betterment. 


PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS. Whitelaw Reid 
Morrison, M.D., and Laurence B. Chen- 
oweth, M.D. Philadelphia: Lea and 
Febiger, Wash. Sq. 1955. 412 pp. $5.50. 
This book is intended to assist teachers 
who, without medical training, are 
capable of giving health instruction and 
who assist with the physical examina 
tions and other health appraisal pro- 
cedures. It includes inspection of chil- 
dren for communicable diseases, screen- 
ing and referring class to the nurse or 
physician, and rendering first aid. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the normal as 
well as the common abnormalities found 
among school children. The aim is to 
help teachers to appreciate the oppor 
tunities presented to them, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOOTBALL SCOUTING Robert C. Mac- 
Kenzie. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren 
tice-Hall, Inc, 1955. 228 pp. Illus. $5.00. 
This guide to footba'! scouting presents 
information on the best methods of as 
sembling data. Of part.cular interest 
to both the scout and coach are th 
analyses of plays and play 
on both offense and defense, 
special running, passing, 
and kicking games. More than 60 play 
diagrams and reproductions of actual 
scouting forms illustrate all phases of 
scouting and can be used or modified to 
fit any particular needs. 


situations 
including 
pointers on 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS AND 
WOMEN. Emily R. Andrews, Helen W. 
Smith, Margaret Michels, Mary Lou 


Paul, and Anne Mayrose. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1955. 
160 pp. Tlus. $2.95. Designed as a 
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A Text With a Fresh Appeal / 


HEALTH PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE 


By C. V. LANGTON, Director of 
College; and C, L. 


Education, Oregon State College. 


417 pages, illustrated. 


This book places primary emphasis upon the basic principles 
of health promotion. Physiology or any other aspects of 
classical biology is introduced only secondarily as a supplement 
to the how and why of a principle or to extend the understand- 
ing of the reader. Not just academic health information but 


functional health knowledge is the goal of the discussion. 


While major emphasis is placed upon the health of the normal 
individual, deviations are indicated where a knowedge of pog 
sible abnormalities or disorders will develop an awareness of 
the various possible problems involved. The authors point 
out the dividing line where reliance upon personal efforts ends 


and where the need for professional services begin. 


Perhaps in no other subject is the sequence of material a more 


controversial question than in the field of health. Especially 


Methods and Materials in 


Physical Education, Oregon State 


ANDI RSON, Protessor ot Hy ricene and Health 


PRICE, $4.25. 


controversial is the location of any discussion of genital 
infections. In deference to those instructors who orefer all 
material relating to sex and reproduction in one unit the 
vuthors have included in the chapter on sex ind reprodu tion 


| 
descriptive material on genital system infections. Control 


measures tor these diseases ire incorpor ited in the later hay 


ter on the control of communicable disease 


In providing students with a functional «¢ Aperience in health 
understanding no attempt is made to give the student th 
concentrated, technical training of the health scientist Rather 
in harmony with modern philosophy ot general education, th 
over-all objective is that of providing the student with a ba 

health knowledge to serve as a foundation for a litetime pyra 


mid of health. Not health « xperts but well-informed citiz 


the zoal of basic health education 


School Health Education 


By LESLIE W. IRWIN, Prof wv of Health Educat Scl f Ed 
Boston Universicy; JAMES H. HUMPHREY, Associate Prof in (ha t 
Teacher Education Curricul 1 Elementary Health and I ical Ed 
University of Maryland; and WARREN R. JOHNSON, Prot r and ¢ 
riculum Coordinator of Health Education, Univer t Maryland 


370 pages, illustrated. In Preparation. 


This book is designed as a text for use in courses dealing wit! 

teaching of bot! graduate and) =oundergraduate tudents if ro! i 

courses. It is particularly adapted to courses preparing healt ducato 

and in preparing elementary school classroom teachers to teagh healt 

their childre Also, it hould be very valuable to school administrat 

supervisors and teachers in-service 

The materials presented are the results of many ars of study 

experimentation, and experience by the author at all level i ludi 

proce n-ne n nnn no - +--+ +--+ - +--+ + +--+ - +--+ - = - == == == - 
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i . . 

' THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY 

i 3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo 
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' P ° 1 

' Gentlemen: Send me on 30-day approval the book ( 

! ~~ checked with (X). Teachers’ Discount—10%. (It is under 
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: stood that in the event the book (s ) ordered should be 
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HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Date i 
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yilabus for physical education this 
hook presents chapters on body me 
chanics; gymnastics; stunts, tumbling, 
apparatus activities; dance; camping 
and outing; sportsmanship; and addi 
tional chapters on a variety of team 
and individual sports. It is illustrated 
with charts, line drawings, and photo- 
graphs. The appendix contains sug 


gested materials for quizzes on each 
chapter 


KINESIOLOGY OF THE HUMAN BODY Ar 
thur Steindler. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
CC. Thomas, 1955. 732 pp. $19.75. This 
book presents information on the col 
lective experience and investigations 
of many leading kinesiologists and phy 
iologists as well as physicians. In ad 
dition to medical personnel, this book 
ill be of interest to physical educators 
BASIC EXERCISES, NO. |. Bonnie Prudden 
(Hirsehland) White Plains, N.Y.: 
Inst. for Physical Fitness, Ine. 1955. 
a5 pp $2.00 Much interest has been 
hown in the results of the Kraus 
Hirschland urvey, which compared 
American and European children’s 
ability to pass the Kraus-Weber Test 

Thi book present the Kraus-Weber 
Tests and suggested exercises which, 
if followed daily, will improve the chil 
dren’s test score 






FENCING WITH THE FOIL—Instruction and Tech 
nique. Roger Crosnier. New York: 
A. 8S. Barnes and Co., 232 Madison 
Ave. 1955. 270 pp. Illus. $3.75. This 
comprehensive instructional book is 


written for the novice and accomplished 
fencers. Each fencing position and 
movement is analyzed from the point 
of view of theory, execution, and tac- 
tics. The author is the national fencing 
coach for Great Britain 


FENCING WITH THE SABRE—lInstruction and 
Technique. Roger Crosnier. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 232 Madison Ave 
1955. 204 pp. $3.75. The teaching and 
techniques of fencing with the sabre 
presented in this book are based on the 
Hungarian Sabre School. The material 
covers definition, terminology, class 
and individual instruction, and tactics. 


SWIMMING FOR THE HANDICAPPED In 
structor’s Manual, American National 
Red Cross. Wash., D.C.: American Na 
tional Red Cross. 1955. 60 pp. Supply 
limited to water safety instructors and 
to professional people working with the 
handicapped. Can be obtained from 
local chapters or from area offices in 
Atlanta, Ga., San Francisco, St. Louis, 
and Alexandria, Va. The use of water 
in rehabilitation is not new, However, 
the widespread employment of recog 
nized swimming strokes and stunts as 
an aid in rehabilitation is comparatively 
new. This manual presents material as 








background information on Swimming 
in a Rehabilitation Program; Fl acili- 
ties, Equipment, Teaching Aids, and 
fecreational Aids; Understanding th« 
Handicapped; and Teaching the Handi 
capped Individual. Part II presents 
material on suggested programs for 
individuals with varying types of disa 
bilities. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


YOUR SHOTGUN VS. YOU! Russ Elliott 
Kansas City, Mo.: Brown-White-Lowell 
Press. 1955, 117 pp. $2.75. In language 
easy to understand, the author has de 
veloped a formula for becoming a good 
shot. He has pointed the way to saft 
gun handling which every boy should 
study before being entrusted with his 
first firearm. 


THE PROGRAM ENCYCLOPEDIA. C. A. Duran 
New York: Association Press, 291 
Broadway 1955. 630 pp. $7.95. A 
single-volume resource that will help 
you with every kind of group you're 
associated with, this book has mor 
than 5,000 program themes, -activities 
educational tips, and interest getters 
plus an explanation of program meth 
ods that have been tested with groups 
throughout th« country. It includes 
resource chapters on where to get 
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Ainsworth et al.— 
better methods 


for teaching @ Individual Sports 


sports to women for Women 








New (3rd) Edition—This book 
fully explains how to teach arch- 
ery, badminton, bowling, fencing, golf, riding, swimming and 
tennis to young women. The authors, each an expert in one 
or more areas of sport, provide teaching material that will 
prove to be of tremendous value—information is given on 
how to organize classes, on the approved teaching progres 





sion, and on how to make beginners or advanced students 
more proficient in performance. Under each sport help is 
given on the selection and care of equipment, most effective 
teaching steps, latest rules and strategy of the game. Tech 
niques are diagrammatically illustrated. 

By DOROTHY S. AINSWORTH, Director of Physical Education, Smith College 
MARION R. BROER, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, University of 
Washington; GERTRUDE GOSS, Associate Professor Emeritus, Smith College 
Assistant in Physical Education, Jackson College for Women at Tufts College; 
MARJORIE M. HARRIS, Instructor in Physical Education; EVELYN JENNINGS 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education; HELEN L. RUSSELL, Professor of 


Physical Education, Smith College 375 pages, 5!/;"' x 8/2, with 160 illustra 
tions. $4.75 


New (3rd) Edition! 


Wells— 


explains and illus- A roa 
Kinesiology 


trates fundamen- 
1 
tals of human mo- For the New (2nd) Edition the 


tion text has been reorganized and 





approximately one-half of the 





book completely rewritten, This 
revision has not only brought the book up-to-date, but has 
greatly clarified the difficult subject of kinesiology for the 
student. It will provide a background for learning or teach 
ing motor skills and also lay the foundation for perfecting. 
repairing and keeping the human body in good condition. 
The material on the mechanics of human motion has been 
entirely rewritten and new laboratory exercises added. To 
enrich the course a number of chapters offer brief descrip 
tions of research projects in the field of anatomy and kine 
siology. A new appendix outlines a forty-five hour course 
in kinesiology. 
By KATHERINE F. WELLS, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Department of Hygiene and 
Physical Education, Wellesley College; Visiting Lecturer in Physical Education for 


Women, University of Colorado, 1954-1955. 516 pages, 5!/," x Bl/"', with 233 
illustrations. $5.50 New (2nd) Edition! 


i an books ry 





Jenny—Introduction 
: a text for intro 


° ductory courses in 


Recreation Education 





recreation | 
Here is a new book ideal for A Sede ls = 
beginning courses in recreation 
and for those who are interested in recreation as a prok bon 


or hobby. The entire field of recreation is covered trom 


the historical background. through the various kinds of reere 

ation, down to financing the recreation program. Beginnin 

students will welcome the wonderful methods and ideas on 
how to do and lead som sper ihe activities. It will stimulat 
your students’ interest in pursuing the subject and generally 
contribute to their overall preparation for teaching Athletics 
music, arts and crafts, dancing and many other kinds of re« 

reation are dis ussed one by one Spec ial areas of recreatior 
such as industrial and hospital are considered separately 


By JOHN H. JENNY, Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education, West Chester State 
Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 310 pages, 5\/y" x B\/, illustrated. $4.5 


Shaw. Troester & 
Gabrielsen— 
Individual Sports 


how to play and 


teach 10 popular 
for Men sports 





Vew (2nd) Edition. This up-to a 
date book presents the essentials 

of individual sports and the methods of teaching them | 

men. The ten sports most easily adapted to schools are in 
cluded—Archery, Badminton, Fly and Bait Casting, Fencin 

Golf, Handball, Swimming and Diving, Table Tennis and 
Tennis. For each sport your students are given full detail 
on care and storage of equipment play ng areas, funda 
mentals of the game strategy, tec hnique s, salety precaution 

how to officiate at games and how to organize classes. ach 
chapter includes a glossary of terms, a true-false test and 


view questions 


By JOHN H. SHAW, Duol Professor of Education and Physical Educat 


cuse University; CARL A. TROESTER, JR, Executive Secretary, American A 


tion for Health, Physical Education and Recreation; and MILTON A. GABRIELSEN 


Associate Professor of Education, New York University. 402 pages, 5\/y' « B/, 


with 123 illustrations 5.00 New (2nd) Edition! 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 





Philadelphia 5 


17 
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KX BOOKS FROM BROWN 
[\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 


\ DUBUQUE. IOWA 


BASKETBALL FOR _HIGH SCHOOL 
PLAYERS AND COACHES is a new book 
which is “Just Recently Off the Press.”’ It 
in a book that will help you in coaching 
your basketball! players! In black and white, 
you'll find eomplete analysis for playing 
and coaching techniques to help your team 
with those “close ones.” 

Written by Carl Bachman, a successful 
Ohio high sehool couch with 30 years of 
experience, it covers thoroughly and com- 











pletely the many problems a coach faces in 
getting his team for action His 
success is shown by his record of 335 games 


ready 


won against only 87 losses 

This really fine basketball book, written 
high school standpoint, stresses 
theories of 


from the 
Coach Hachman's 
keeping the floor well balanced both in of- 
fense and defense. This 112-page book, il- 
lustrated with diagrams and photos, offers 
a basic analysis of all the components of 
the game information 
contained in thie new book has proved sue- 
cessful for 30 years, and is still valuable 
today as shown by an undefeated 10955 sea- 
son with average material, its contents will 
It sells for 


successful 


Inasmuch as the 


be of wenuine interest to you 
only $2.60 

Drop us a card and we'll be happy to send 
you a brochure completely deseribing this 
book or send you an examination copy on 
approval if you wish 
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speakers, films, and free and inexpen- 
sive materials. Everyone who is re- 
sponsible for programing will find this 
guidebook valuable. 


GENERAL INTEREST 


CUNNINGHAM AND REED’S GUIDE TO EARN- 
ING A LIVING. Ed Cunningham and 
Leonard Reed. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., 630 5th Ave. 1955. 120 
pp. $3.95. A complete survey of 119 
careers in business, the professions, 
trade, agriculture, and government with 


———————>—=—{KKxx_-_x__xx;————EE_ 
GAMES FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACTIVITES for the Ele- 

School, fully illustrated manual 

42 by Jeannette Smalley, suggests many 

LA games for grades one through six. JAPMR 

’ S7 says: “The author has produced a manual 

<=. which does an excellent job of meeting 

’ ~ its objective. It is unhesitatingly recom- 

mended to anyone needing a handy source of ma- 

terial to aid him in selecting and leading simple 
athletic activities."’ 3rd printing. $2.50. 


DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP in Physical Education 
by Maud Knapp and Frances Todd. A ‘how to’ pre- 
sentation for the pre- and in-service physical edu- 
cation teacher, suggesting action techniques for 
achieving democratic skills. $1.25. 








Order from your Bookstore or 
THE NATIONAL PRESS 
435 Alma St., Palo Alto, California 








Just Published—New 5th Edition 


MORRISON & CHENOWETH 


NORMAL 


AND ELEMENTARY 


PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS 


By WHITELAW REID MORRISON, A.M., M.D., Sc.D. 


Emeritus Professor of Hygiene and Physical 
Education, and Director of Men's Gymnasium 
in Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 








New Sth Edition. 


and LAURENCE B. CHENOWETH, A.B., M.D. 


Professor of Hygiene and Director of the Students’ 


Health Service, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


onsidered throughout this text is the need for educators qualified to pre- 
jpare and administer a program of health education, The authors have set 
forth all of the facts needed to qualify teachers without medical education 
to give health instruction and assist with physical examinations and other 
health appraisa! <ituations. Emphasis is placed upon normal as well as the 
common #}normalities found among school children. Even in schools where 
there are physicians and nurses, this hook will be effective in helping teach- 
ers to cooperate with them, Subjects that are new or rewritten for this 
new Sth edition include respiratory conditions, menstruation, micturition, 
endocrine glands, impaired hearing, etc. Also new is an extensive Glossary. 


412 Pages. 


208 Illustrations. $5.50 





LEA & FEBIGER 


Please send me: 
CL) For my Personal Use 
NAME 

SCHOOL NAME 
CITY 

Ji, H., P.E.@R, 11-56 


| For Professor's 90 Day Examination. ie 


600 Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
MORRISON & CHENOWETH—PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS 


$5.50 


Check enclosed. 


POSITION 


ZONE STATE 


detailed information including: the 
probable future of each career de- 
scribed; what salary you can expect; 
educational requirements; what train- 
ing courses are available and where; 
physical qualifications; duties and re- 
sponsibilities; and advantages and dis- 
advantages of each job. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 


Health Education 
Text-Activity Book Series 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 N. Narragan- 
sett, Chicago 39: 

Grade 1—Come On, $1.60 
Grade 2—Here We Go, $1.76 
Grade 3—Step Lively, $1.92 
Grades 4-5—Good For You, $2.20 
Grades 5-6—Full of Life, $2.20 
Grades 6-7—Here’s Health, $2.20 
Teacher's Manual—80¢ 


The Economy Co., 529 N. Capitol Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Grade 1—Health Begins at Home, 52¢ 

Grade 2—Health is Fun, 52¢ 

Grade 3—Health all the Year, 64¢ 

Grade 4—Health in Action, 64¢ 

Grade 5—Aiding our Health, 72¢ 

Grade 6—Developing Our Health, 72¢ 

Grade 7—Protecting Our Health, 72¢ 

Grade 8—Keeping Our Health, 72¢ 

A Teacher's Manual is available for each 
of grades 3 through 8. 


American Book Co., 55 5th Ave., New 
York 3. Clifford L. Brownell and Ruth 
Evans. 


Grade 1—All Day Every Day, $1.44 

Grade 2—Blue Skies, $1.56 

Grade 3—Come Rain Come Shine, $1.68 
Grade 4—Among Friends, $1.88 

Grade 5—Broad Streets, $1.96 

Grade 6—Crossroads, $2.00 

Grade 7—About Your Health, $2.28 

Grade 8—Building Better Health, $2.28 
Teacher's Guide available for each grade. 


The Road to Health. 1949-50 edition. Laid- 
law Brothers, Thatcher and Madison, 
River Forest, Ill. 

My First Health Book, Grade 1—$1.32 

My Second Health Book, Grade 2—$1.44 

Easy Steps to Health, Grade 3—$1.48 

Health Trails, Grade 4—$1.72 

Your Health and You, Grade 5—$1.96 

Keeping Healthy, Grade 6—$1.96 

For Healthful Living, Grade 7—$2.00 

Good Health for Better Living, Grade 8— 

$2.00 

Teachers’ Edition for each grade, 12¢ higher 
than respective pupils’ book. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. New 
York: The Company. 1955: 

Arthritis. Tuberculosis. 7 pp. 

Poliomyelitis (Infantile Paralysis). 2 pp. 


Polio and the Salk Vaccine. Roland H. Berg. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 150A. 
New York: Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
22 E. 38th St. 1955. 28 pp. 25¢. 
(Concluded on page 40) 
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LETS 


YOUR WORK 








; PLANNING FACILITIES 

’ A complete guide for the planning of modern facilities for 
athletics, recreation, physical and health education Include 
indoor and outdoor facilitic sWimming pool tudia and 
field hou es, 

127 pages Price $1.50 

j 

. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 

. Points up the need for physical activity for children of ele- 


mentary school age. Offers a well-rounded program and a 
thorough guide to pl mning phy ical education programe tor 
children of 5 to 13 years of age. 


48 pages ee as Price $ .50 


RECREATION FOR COMMUNITY LIVING 
A comprehensive report of the National Conference held to 
establish guiding principles for every phase of total commu- 
nity recreation. Outlines principles, practices and policies 
for any one to follow, 


NES 265 er ws Pe Wa ¥ Wot ee bees Price $1.25 


HISTORY OF PARKS AND RECREATION 


Charles Doell and Dr. G. K. Fitzgerald have brought 
together the significant historical tracings of the Park and 
Recreation movements. Should be on the shelf of all 
professional recreation and park people and students pre- 
paring for service in the Park and Recreation movements. 


130 pages eat 5S Price $1.50 





THE RECREATION PROGRAM 


Represents the findings of a group of experienced recreation 


executives, educators and leaders. Brings together in a com 
posite picture, all of the m ‘jor kinds and forms of reere ition 
activity Covers program interests ind need in term ol 
present as well as the future. 


344 pages , Price $3.00 


ESSENTIALS FOR DEVELOPING 
COMMUNITY RECREATION 
A valuable guide containing the 10-Point Essentials of a 
Public Recreation System” adopted by the Federal ecurity 
Agency and developed further b The Athletic Inetitute 
to aid in organizing community recreation 


28 pages Price $ .25 
QUANTITY DISCOUNTS AVAILABLE 


j 


re J j j 
W rite toda) for your coptes of these tmportant and valuable | klet 


ul 
f The Athletic Institute, 209 §. State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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NON-PROFIT GRGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 


This seal, pridemark of 
the Athletic Institute OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


identifies its moubenl 
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10 bt * es a Year! 


‘Scholastic Coach’ 


The Perfect Magazine for Coaches, 
issued monthly during 
year. 


the school 


Features: 


Technical how-to-coach and how- 
to-play articles on all the seasonal 
sports. 
Motion picture sequences on sports 
skills, ideal for bulletin-board dis- 
play. 
Special Building & Equipment is- 
sue every January. 
Articles on vital physical education 
themes. 
Articles on care and prevention of 
injuries. 
Up-to-date Sports and Physical Ed 
book review section. 
Regular section on humorous sports 
anecdotes; ideal fodder for the 
public speaker. 
Handy Master Coupon enabling 
reader to obtain free coaching 
literature and sports equipment 
catalogs. 
Subscription Price: 
Only $2 a year 
(25c extra for Canada) 


For further information, write 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 
33 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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Teacher's Manual for Third Edition—Sportsman- 
like Driving. American Automobile Assn., 
Wash., D.C. 1955. 191 pp. 


Project Workbook in Driver Education for Use 


with Sportsmanlike Driving. 3rd ed. Helen 
K. Knandel. American Automobile 
Assn., Wash., D.C, 1955. 164 pp. 


The Urgent Need for a New Approach to Mental 
iWness. Philadelphia, Pa.: Smith, Kline 
and French Laboratories. 14 pp. 


Felt Boards for Teaching. Charles H. Dent 
and Ernest F. Tiemann. Austin, Tex.: 
The Visual Instruction Bur., Div. of 
Extension, The Univ. of Texas. 1955. 
26 pp. $1.00. 


—“*An excellent job...” 
—R. Morland, Stetson University 


HEALTH IN THE 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Herbert Walker 
Columbia University 


Desicned for the general course in 
health care of children, this new vol- 
ume fully explains the role of the 
teacher in health education and wel- 
fare. 

It presents principles and practices 
of public health, discussing character- 
istics of the “normal healthy child” 
and deviations from normal appearance 
and behavior. Covers conservation of 
vision and hearing, control of com- 
municable diseases, emergency care, 
safety instruction, mental health, phys- 
ical education, ete. 

Book offers 


tions for the larger school system with 


specific recommenda 


well-organized health departments as 


well as for the smaller school with 
limited resources. 
16 ills., 14 tables. 228 pp. $4.00 


Order your copy from: 





THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 E. 26th St., N. ¥. 10 








Teamwork in Handling Guidance and Health 
Problems. Warren H. Southworth and 
Desmond D. O’Connell, eds. Madison, 
Wise.: Kramer Business Ser., Gay Bldg. 
1955. 69 pp. $1.00. 


Recreation and Outdoor 


Education 
Creative Activities. Dorothy Haupt and D. 
Keith Osborn. Detroit: The Merrill- 


Palmer Sch., 71 E. Ferry Ave. 
103 pp. 

My Hobby Is Collecting Rocks and Minerals. 
David E. Jensen. New York: Hart Pub- 
lishing Co., Ine., 670 5th Ave. 1955. 
122 pp. $2.95. 

Recreation for Handicapped People in California. 
Calif. Recreation Commn., Sacramento 
14, State Printing Office, Documents 
Section. 1955. 52 pp. 50¢. 


1955. 


Allen 
Hart Book Co., 


Simple Tricks for the Young Magician. 
V. Green. New York: 


Inc. 1955. 189 pp. $2.00. 
General Interest 
The White House Conference on Education. 


Neil McElroy. 15 pp. Mfg. Chemists’ 
Assn., 1625 Eye St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


The Golden Years. No. 321 Personal 
Growth Leaflet. Joy Elmer Morgan. 
Wash., D. C.: NEA Publications Divi- 


sion, 1201 - 16th St., N.W. 


The Last of Life. No. 322 Personal Growth 
Leaflet. Leslie D. Weatherhead. Wash., 
D.C.: NEA Publications Division, 1201 - 
16th St., N.W. 32 pp. 5¢. 


16 pp. 5¢. 


Adult Education Association of the 
USA, 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11. 
1955. 60¢ ea: 

How To Lead Discussions—48 pp. 

Taking Action in the Community—4& pp. 

Planning Better Programs—4& pp. ® 





BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self-explanatory. set of 4. 
Specify Elementary, High or College levels. 
ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside U.S. $3 New York City Approved List 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 











Send check to 





PHI DELTA Pl, NATIONAL PROFESSIONAL PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION FRATERNITY FOR WOMEN 


is proud to present TWO PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINES 
SYMPOSIUM ON POSTURE — price 75c¢ 
SYMPOSIUM ON DYSMENORRHEA — price $1.00 


Both symposia contain articles by prominent physicians and physical educators. 


used by teachers, students, and as references in libraries. 


MRS. W. D. MILLER, Exee. Sec., Phi Delta Pi 


R. D. 1., Box 191, Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 


They have been widely 
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A book of 
sports, games, 
athletics, and 

recreation 


ohysical | 
aN ae activities for 
education- sin 


NEW 
TEXTBOOK 
IN 
PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 





+ This book is being hailed as a major event in the history 
of physical education. The first 10,000 copies were sold out 
in four months and sales are mounting. 


+ From its attractive, four-color cover to its 416th page it 
was designed to have eye-appeal for teen-agers. Two hun- 
dred line drawings, 12 action photographs, large type, and 
humorous cartoon chapter headings make it “must” reading 
for every teen-ager who gets hold of it. 

+ It was carefully edited to be understood and enjoyed by 
8th to 12th grade boys and girls so that it would be a 
highly “teachable” text. 

- Its preparation took three years of planning and editing 
and the co-ordinated effort of over 100 specialists. Sample 
chapters were submitted to students. 

* Eleven national organizations in addition to AAHPER 
had a share in the production of the book. 

+ A teachers guide (50¢; free to those who order 10 or 


more copies) contains many suggestions for use of the book 
ana helpful lists of materials. 


Clothbound - $3.00 
Four-color cover 416 pages 6x9” 


(Compare the price with books of similar size and wealth of illustration 


AAHPER Publications-Sales, 
1201—16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


Please send me copies of Physical Education for High School 
Students (Discounts on quantity orders: 2-9 copies—10% ; 10 or 
more—20%. if requested, a desk copy will be supplied on order 


of not less than 15 copies). 


examination copy (1 understand that | will 
be billed for full purchase price but that the charge will be can- 
celled if the book is returned in 30 days) 


[) Bill me [ ] Check enclosed for 
Name 


Address 














Three New Leaders... 


Curriculum Designs in 
Physical Education 


by CHARLES C. COWELL & HELEN W. HAZELTON, 


both of Purdue University 


This complete textbook deals with the genetic approacl 
to curriculum planning and development in Physical 


Education. Covers intramural and extramural athletic 
activities at all levels, as aspects of the Physical Educa 
tion and Health programs in schools and colleges; di 

CUSSeS implication of curriculum it modern ociety 
suggests specifically how to organize curriculum it 


Physical Education. 

i148 pages . 6” x 9” . Published 1955 
Individual and Team 
Sports for Women 


by KATHERINE L. LEY and DONNA MAE MILLER, 


University of Colorado 


By integrating teaching methods with the analysis of 
kills and game strategies, this new text enable al 
sports teachers to get more effective results in thei: 
work with both large and amall group Deal with 
methods and materials common to al/ sports activitic 
along with individual and team sports taught in school 
programs. Many practical aids and device 

544 pages * 5%" x BM . Published 1055 


Scientific Principles of 
Coaching 


by JOHN BUNN, Springfield College 


How can a small lineman overcome weight handicap for 
good blocking’? How much ar hould be given to a 
basketball on any shot? How much can a baskethal! 
shot deviate to right or left and still score? These and 
dozens of other pertinent question are scientificall 
answered in this priceless guide t« iccessful coaching 
Here, for the first time, is a text that uses principles of 
physics to present methods of developing basic skills ir 
port gives scientific basis for testing validity of fun 


damental procedure 
Illustrated with photos, drawings, charts, graphs, table 


306 pages *. 5%” x 31%” . Published 1054 


Fon approval copiae uniile 
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es Column 


Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI, Mens Athletics Division of AAHPER 
Athletic Department, 401 John Jay Hall, Columbia University, New York 27. 


BASKETBALL OFFENSE AGAINST A STANDARD ZONE DEFENSE 
by LOU ROSSINI 


Heed Coach of Basketball, Columbia University 


THE MOST effective type of defense 
in busketball today is the zone using 
man to man principles. However, com- 
paratively few teams have shown the 
ability to organize this type of defense 
and make it effective enough to dictate 
the type of offense to be played. This 
particular presentation is directed only 
against the standard zone defense. 

In playing against the zone, the ques- 
tion most coaches must answer is “How 
can we best penetrate the set zone de- 
fense and take the closest shot?” The 
sooner these answers are obtained, the 
greater the chance for victory. 

It should be stated that no scouting 
report can give all the facts concerning 
the zone since these facts will vary 
with the degree of offensive pressure 
exerted, the coaching job for that par- 
ticular game, and the ever-present hu- 
man element involved. Nonetheless, the 
key to breaking the set zone defense 
lies in the ability of the offensive team 
to control the ball and score. 


Fast Break 

In many games, especially in high 
school, the fust break is a very effective 
tool against the set zone. Frequently, 
the team employing a set zone defense 
penetrates too deeply into offensive ter- 
ritory in its attempt to score. In these 
situations, when the rebound is lost, 
the team using a set zone has a long 
way to sprint before properly setting up 
its own defense, The fast break against 
zone teams which assume defensive 
positions slowly is most effective be- 
cause the dangerous, fast-breaking men 
are not fully covered, 

The technique of the quick trailer 
play on fast break can be as effective 
against the zone as it is against the 
man to man defense. The idea of pene- 
trating pressure by all men on the fast 
break is effective until the set zone is 
properly established, 


Placement of Men 

Another technique against the set 
zone is to place offensive men in the 
most advantageous scoring positions 
The usual procedure is to put the best 
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passer in the back court, two good 
shooters on both sides, the pivot man 
around the foul lane, and a good re- 
bounder under the basket. Offensive 
men are deployed to split the zone po- 
sitions, making certain that no defen- 
sive man is stationed between the offen- 
sive man and the basket. These 
offensive positions will force defensive 
movement, a necessity if adequate cov- 
erage is expected against any shot or 
drive toward the basket. 

Personnel placement may vary with 
each situation. For example, the scout- 
ing report may indicate strong defen- 
sive men playing tight on both shoot- 
ers, and a weakness in the 12-ft. area 
around the basket. This weakness is 
best exploited by placing the best passer 
on the side, thus putting him in better 
position to pass the ball for better shots 
under the basket. 

Frequently, taller men are placed in 
position where height advantages are 
enjoyed; in these areas the ball should 
be overplayed—continuously moved in 
the weak defensive spots. This type of 
play usually is developed underneath 
the basket; many times it results in 
shorter defensive men fouling ex- 
cessively. 

Often, when zone defense teams have 
good rebounding power and _ follow 
through with repeated fast breaks, the 
tallest offensive men may be placed in 
areas where rebounding strength is 
greatest; this measure not only protects 
against any possible height deficien- 
cies when getting back a defense, but 
also eliminates switches on defense 
which often lead to easy baskets or in- 
advertent fouling. 


Over-Sloughing 

The weaknesses of a zone defense 
sometimes show when defensive men 
over-slough (cover too much distance 
to get to the ball), turn their heads, or 
jump off the floor. Naturally, these 
movements are weaknesses only when 
the offensive men take advantage of 
them by moving closer to the basket 
for better shots. If offensive men pene- 


trate the defense and consistently miss 
their shots, or lose the ball because of 
defensive pressure close to the basket, 
then the zone defense may easily set 
up its lures. These traps encourage 
shots by weak shooters, or ball-handling 
by poor passers and dribblers. Actually, 
this type of strategy should be the ob- 
jective of a good zone defense team. 
Conversely, the offensive team should 
not fall into these traps; instead, it 
should emphasize its strong game 
against the zone. 

Against teams which over-slough, the 
offensive team can gain the advantage 
by assuming positions closer to the 
basket for shots which are not rushed; 
this is especially true on the weak side. 
Quick passes “around the horn” against 
over-sloughing zones will permit com- 
paratively easy shots, as will fake 
passes to the other side or to the pivot 
man. 

Over-sloughing on defense results in 
a great deal of lunging by men attermpt- 
ing to recover quickly; this, in turn, 
will enable an offensive man to take 
one dribble toward the basket for a 
running one-hander, or a jump shot 
from a closer position. 


Penetration Principles 

Basically, the offensive team’s ob- 
jective is to pit three men against two, 
two against one, and finally attempt 
the lay-up or close shot. To effect this 
maneuver, the offensive men continu- 
ally exert pressure against the defense 
by moving as close to the basket as 
possible without the ball, thereby gain- 
ing positions which will permit the bal! 
to be passed underneath the basket 
without being intercepted. 

The same principles of penetration 
can be accomplished when a defensive 
man turns his head toward the pass; 
this movement permits the next pass 
to be thrown closer to the basket for a 
better “percentage” shot. 

Against a set zone, the offensive team 
should move and change positions con- 
stantly. Over-balancing (sending two 
men into an area guarded by one) is an 
excellent maneuver designed to upset 
defensive coverage. These techniques 
will confuse the defense, exploit de- 
fensive weaknesses, and test the adapta- 
bility of the team using the zone. 


In General 

The subject of varying offenses 
against standard zone defenses is a 
specialty in itself. In general, how- 
ever, a team with a good lead against 
a set zone should capitalize on a pos- 
session-type game to force the defense 
to commit itself. Further, when a 
superior team plays against a zone pat- 
ently devised as a balancer, or to foil 
strategy, a possession-type game should 
not be played, for in these cases posses- 
sion-type basketball may lead to close 
games, with Lad- *uck possibly smil- 
ing on the underdog, * 
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Following the requests of many 
coaches and school authorities, the 
National Basketball Committee of 
the United States and Canada has 
voted that rubber-covered basket- 
balls, built to official specifications, 
will be official for game play in all 


THE 
DPPPIP>>>>>>> > >>> >>> 
FOOTBALL 


High School and YMCA leagues 
across the nation. 

Effective with the 1956-57 season, 
officially recognized basketballs 
may be used by the home team, if 
desired, 

This approval opens the way for 
the many top players and coaches 
who have long favored the rubber- 
covered basketball, but were 
denied its use in game play. 

School buyers will welcome this 
approval. They know that the Voit 
XB20, while performing to all offi- 
cial standards for game play, will 
last longer and play better than any 
other type ball. 


















N.1.B.L. ADOPTS VOIT 
XB20 BASKETBALL 


Following the lead of other top 
basketball leagues throughout the 
country, the National Industrial 
Basketball League has adopted the 
Voit XB20 as its official game ball. 
Beginning this season, such out- 
standing teams as the Phillips Oilers 
and the Peoria Caterpillars will be 
using the Voit XB20. 

Traveling teams know the value 
of dollar economy. That's why so 
many are switching to the Voit 
XB20. Voit offers the same top per- 
formance found in other official 
balls, plus real economy through 
longer wear. 












Scouting Note: Marineland, California has 
transfer student from Pacific school that looks 
very good in scrimmage. Note prospect taking 
hand-off and picking up blockers. 











MORE LEAGUES ADOPT VOIT 
XF9 FOR OFFICIAL PLAY 


As the 1955 Football Season got 
under way, it was increasingly appar 
ent that more and more teams and 
leagues were using the Voit XF9 for 
official game play. 

Following the trend of he last 
several years, the Voit XF9 has become 
the official ball for many high school 
leagues all across the country. 

An interesting sidelight to this is that 
no league has ever changed back to 
its former ball after adopting the Voit 
XF9. 

The popularity of the Voit XF9 is 
not restricted to any geographical area. 
Mr. Glenn Wade, the coach of the 
Rossville, Georgia High School team 
which won the Georgia “AA” football 
championship last year, reports, “We 
originally decided to buy the XF9 for 
wet weather practice and games, but 
our boys liked the ball so well that we 
used it throughout the regular season 
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VOIT XB20 OFFICIAL FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS & “Y” IN ‘56-57 


Reece 
Goose 
- 


Tatum 





HARLEM MAGICIANS TOUR 
USING YELLOW VOIT XB20 


Add a colorful name to the long 
list of teams now using the Voit 


XB20 


featuring those two court jesters, 


It's the Harlem Magicians, 


“Goose Tatum and Marques 
Haynes 

The Harlem Magicians’tour head 
lines the two top stars who made the 
Harlem Globetrotters a top box 
office attraction. Bookings for the 
team extend across the U.S. and 
several foreign countries 

Another colorful feature of this 
traveling troupe will be the Yellow 


Voit XB20 
Magicians for its top performance 


chosen by the Harlem 


and easy visibility 

The Harlem Magicians join the 
Harlem Clowns, the Texas Cow girls 
and other barnstorm ig teams using 


the Voit XB20 


and championship playoff games, We 
found that we fumbled less passed 
better and our kicker liked the ball 
just as well as any other type ball 

“Naturally, we saved money by 
using the XF9 last year, and we ¢ xpect 
to get another years practice out ot 
those balls because of their excellent 
condition.” 

Coach Wade's typi il of 
freque nt letters to Voit from coaches 
verifying that the only 
difference between the XF9 and othe 
official type balls is in Voit’s superiority 


letter is 


everywhe r¢ 


under wet conditions and economy 


through its three to six times longe r life 
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New Pamphlets for Teachers 
Three pamphlets of a new series pre 
pared by a Joint Committee of the 
NEA Dept. of Classroom Teachers and 
the AAHPER will be ready late thi 

fall. 

First in the series is Classroom Ac- 
tivities, by Frances Stuart of the New 
York State Dept. of Education, who is 
also editor of the seri Story plays, 
imple indoor games, suggested exe 
cises and information on body mechan 
ies, stunts and tumbling, and list of re 
ource materials offer many suggestions 
for the indoor activity period in the 
elementary school. 

Outdoor Education by Julian Smith, 
a pioneer leader in this field, who is 
Associate Professor of Outdoor Educa 
tion, Michigan State University, dis 
cusses opportunities for outdoor educa 
tion in the elementary classroom, school 
camping programs, resources, teaching 
ugyvestions, and a forecast of further 
developments in this important area, 

Teaching Dental Health to Elemen- 
tary School Children, by Perry Sandell, 
director of the Dental Health Educa 
tion Division of the American Dental 
Association, is, like the others, both 
authoritative and rich in practical sug 
gestions for the elementary teacher. 
Part I of the pamphlet gives all the es- 
ential information about dental health 
and Part II presents ways of teaching 
dental health for grades 1, 2, 3, and 
rrades 4, 5,6 

Kach pamphlet was submitted to a 
omniittee consisting of six member 
of the AAHPER, and six members of 
the Dept of Classroom Teachers 
(NEA), and the authors then revised 
the manuscripts in the light of commit 


tec ecommendation 


Only those manu 
cripts that are fully approved by the 
Joint Committee will be included in the 
eries, which will eventually consist cf 
ten or more pamphlets 

rhe pamphlets will be attractively il 
lustrated throughout by 
chart 


sketches and 
in two or three colors. The aim 
of the committee is to produce pam 
phlets that will meet these five criteria: 
helpful, dependable, 


tive, and inexpensive 


readable, attrac 
More detailed 
information will appear in the JOURNAL 


as the pamphlets are published 
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National Conference on 
College Health Education 

During the week of January 9, col 
lege health educators from all over the 
United States will gather in Washing- 


ton, D. C., 
AAHPER. 
During the first two days of the week, 
the group will consider the general 
course in personal health for college 
students. The latter part of the week 
will be devoted te joint consideration 
of desirable preparation in health edu- 
cation for all prospective teachers. 

A survey form has been sent to ‘he 
presidents of all colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States to provide 
basic data for discussion, 


in a conference initiated by 


More than 30 other national organi- 
zations will join AAHPER in sponsor- 
ing this meeting. 

Participants will be representatives 
of geographical regions and of colleges 
end universities of various types and 
sizes. 


New Health Education Sections 

As a result of action taken by the 
Board of Directors of AAHPER at its 
May meeting, the Health Education 
Division has tentatively added three 
new Sections: School Nursing, Dental 
Health Education, and School Lunch. 
The chairman of each of these new sec- 
tions will conduct a meeting at the Na- 
tional Convention in Chicago. Follow- 
ing evaluation, the Board of Directors 
may recommend to the Representative 
Assembly that these Sections become a 
permanent part of the Division. 

The following persons have accepted 

the responsibility for planning these 
first meetings: 
School Nursing Madeline 
R.N., supervisor of health 
Board of Education, Chicago. 
Dental Health Education— Eileen Gam- 
bel, Board of Education, Evanston, Ill. 
School Lunch—Margaret Dunham, chief 
nutritionist, State Board of Health, In 
dianapolis, Ind, 


Roessler, 


services, 


Division Emphasizes Health 
Exams for School Personnel 

The Board of Directors has approved 
the recommendation that the Health 
Education Division place special empha- 
sis on encouraging annual health ex- 


aminations, including chest X-rays, for 
all school personnel. 


New Church Recreation Section 

At its May meeting, the AAHPER 
Board of Directors approved, tenta- 
tively, the addition of a new Church 
Recreation Section for the AAHPER 
National Convention in Chicago. The 
new Section will come under the Recre- 
ation Division. 

Four meetings on church recreation 
have been planned for the Chicago Con- 
vention, and, if there is sufficient in- 
terest in these meetings, the Church 
tecreation Section will become a per- 
manent part of AAHPER’s structure. 

As a result of a planning meeting 
held in Chicago Oct. 1, the four meet- 
ings of the new section have been sched- 
uled for the Chicago Convention at the 
following times: Monday, March 26, 
8:30 - 10:15 a.m. and 2:00 - 3:45 p.m.; 
Tuesday, March 27, 8:30 - 10:15 a.m. 
and 2:00 - 3:45 p.m. All interested per- 
sons are cordially invited to attend. 
See that your own church is represented 
at these important discussions. 


Recreation Federation Officers 

Julian W. Smith, associate professor 
of outdoor education, Michigan State 
University, and Director of the AAH- 
PER’s Outdoor Education Project, was 
elected President of the Federation of 
National Professional Organizations 
for Recreation, during the Federation's 
annual meeting in Denver September 27. 

Other elected officers were: Vice 
President, Norman P. Miller, associate 
professor, Dept. of Physical Education, 
UCLA; and Secretary-Treasurer Jack 
son M. Anderson, Assistant Executive 
Secretary and Consultant in Recreation 
and Outdoor Education, AAHPER 

The Fee . acion, which is a co-or:inat 
ing body of representatives of the nine 
professional organizations having a 
major interest in recreation, met in 
Denver in conjunction with the National 
fecreation Congress. Organizations 
serving as consultants to the Federation 
include the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation and the Athletic Institute. 

During its annual meeting, the Fed- 
eration adopted significant projects 
dealing with legislation, research, and 
the development of a policy statement. 


(Concluded on page 48) 
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TEACHING HELPS 


Order now for your next semester classes 
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Professional Books 

Physical Education for High School Students. A complete book 
of sports, athletics, dance, recreational activities, and 
career information written for teen-age boys and 


Filmstrips 
Basketball Rules for Girls. A set of 6 filmstrips in full color 

With caption Available by purchase only, no rentals. $24.00 
Softball Rules for Girls. A set of 6 filmstrips in full color 

With captions. Available by purchase only, no rentals. $24.00 


girls. 200 illustrations, 1955. 416 pp. Cloth $3.00 
Teachers Guide for Physical Education for High School Students. Official Sports Guides for Girls and Women 
64 pp. Free with orders for 10 or more copies. 50 Aquutics, Synchronized Swimming, Winter Sports and Outing 
2 . Activities Guide, 1955-57 75« 
Children in Focus, Their Heolth and Activity. 1954 AAHPER Archery-Riding Guide, 1954-56 15¢ 
Yearbook. Health education, physical education, rec Basketball Guide, 1955-56 Ie 
reation education in the elementary school, Selected Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide, 1954-56 75¢ 
as one of the outstanding educational books of 1954. Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide, 1954-56 75¢ 
2nd priniing. 288 pp. $3.50 Recreational Games—Volleyball Guide, 1955-57 75« 
Developing Democratic Human Relations Through Health Educa- on he roel poor 1956-58 = 
tion, Physical Education, and Recreation. First AAHPER incl tetiiniene Pore anaes 75 


Yearbook. 1951. 562 pp. 


Physical Education for College Men and Women. Washington 
Conference Report, 1954. Philosophy and objectives 





$3.00 
Special NSGWS Publications 


The Doctor Answers Some Practical Questions on Menstruation 


administration, program, and evaluation of physical tevised 1955. 16 pp 35¢ 
education for college men and women. 1955. 40 pp. $1.00 Sports Articles Reprint Series 
Selected Basketball Articles. 96 pp $1.00 
Measurement and Evaluation Materials Applied to Health, Physical Selected Field Hockey-Lacrosse Articles. 128 pp $1.25 
Education, and Recreation. 1950. 138 pp. $2.50 Selected Soccer-Speedball Articles. 96 pp $1.00 
Administrative Problems in Health Education, Physical Education, Se meet etn oor ay! PP $1.00 
and Recreation. 1953. 136 pp. Paper $2.00 metected Vouleyoeh Articies. 2 pp shea 
. Standards in Sports for Girls and Women 
Cloth $2.50 » eo 
Revised 1953. Guiding principles prepared by the 
Health Education Conference Report. Report of the National Standards Committee. 54 pp 75¢ 
Conference on the Undergraduate Health Education . , 
Minor Program and Desirable Health Education Em- Dance Publications 
phases for the Physical Education Major Program, Costume Cues. 32 pp $1.00 
Washington, D. Cc. Jan., 1955, 36 pp. $1.00 Materials for Teaching Dance 
Volume I-——Modern Dance and Children’s Dance 
The Physical Educator Asks About Health. Report of the Joint 56 pp. $1.00 
Committee on Health Problems in Education, NEA Volume II-—Folk, Square and Social Danee 10 pp. $1.00 
and AMA. 1951. 18 pp. 50c Volume III-—Selected Visual Aids for Dance, 32 pp 75 
> 
POS 
On quantity orders, NEA discount is as follows: 2-9 copies, 10% ; 10 or more, 
20%. No discount on filmstrips. 
ORDER BLANK 
Quantity Quantity 





Teachers Guide 
Children in Focus 
Developing Democratic Human Relations 


Measurement and Evaluation 

Administrative Problems 

Health Education Conference Report 

The Physical Educator Asks About Health 

Basketball Filmstrip 

Softball Filmstrip 

Aquatics .. . Guide, 1955-57 

/ Archery-Riding Guide, 1954-56 

Basketball Guide, 1955-56 
Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide, 1954-56 
Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide, 1954-56 





Physical Education for High School Students 


Physical Education for College Men and Women 


Name AAHPER Member 
Non-Member 
Address Bill Me 


American Association for Health, Physical Educetion, and Recreation 
1201 - 16th Street, N.W. 


Recreational Games—-Volleyball Guide, 1955-57 
Soccer-Speedball Guide, 1954-56 

Softball-Track and Field Guide, 1956-58 
Tennis-Badminton Guide, 1954-56 

The Doctor Answers Some Practical Questions 
on Menstruation 

Selected Basketball! Articles 

Selected Field Hockey-Lacrosse Articles 

Selected Soccer-Speedball Articles 

Selected Softball Articles 

Selected Volleyball Articies 

Standards in Sports for Girls and Women 
Costume Cues 

Volume |—Modern Dance and Children’s Dance 
Volume Il-—Ffolk, Square and Social Dance 
Volume Il|——Selected Visual Aids for Dance 


Amount Enclosed 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 


Editor, DOROTHY MADDEN 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


AN ALL-CITY HIGH SCHOOL DANCE GROUP 
by HARRIET BERG 


Wayne University 


THE ALL-CITY High School Dance 
Group, organized in Detroit, Michigan, 
in February 1953, is one of the first of 
its kind (if not the first) in the country. 
Actually the group was 27 years in 
the making. Its formation is bound up 
with the pioneer efforts in dance educa- 
tion of two persons: Ruth L. Murray, 
chairman of the Women’s Department 
of Physical Education at Wayne Uni- 
versity and Delia Hussey, supervisor of 
health and physical education in the 
Detroit Public Schools. These two 
women made possible this organization 
for teen-age dancers, with members 
representing high schools from all parts 
of Detroit. 
Dates Back to 1928 

In 1928, a “natural” dance club was 
formed at Detroit Teachers College. 
This club was to become the forerun- 
ner of the Wayne University Dance 
Workshop which is now the advanced 
production group of the University. 
Ruth Murray was director of the club; 
Delia Hussey was an active member. 
Members of the dance club were, in 
the main, physical education majors at 
the College. An integral part of their 
training was classes in methods and 
techniques of teaching creative dance 
to children as well as opportunities for 
doing creative work of their own. 

Some of the original group and many 
of later groups have gone on to teach 
modern dance in the elementary, inter- 
mediate, and high schools of Detroit. 
The pattern they established of “do- 
ing” and then teaching has been fol- 
lowed by subsequent dance workshop 
members and physical education majors. 

In the years between the first college 
dance club and the All-City High Schoo! 
Dance Group, modern dance as an art 
and in education grew, changed, and 
developed. Ruth Murray herself in- 
fluenced the philosophy and form dance 
education was to take by her continued 
study and experimentation in the field. 
Delia Hussey went on to complete her 
doctorate in education while maintain- 
ing her interest in dance in physical 
education, periodically offering demon- 
strations for physical education teach- 
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ers in the many aspects of creative 
dance for children. 

Thus, the high school dancers who 
so eagerly gathered for the first meet- 
ing of the All-City Dance Group, came 
with an enthusiasm based on the train- 
ing and stimulation their own teachers 
had received. As young children, these 
teen-agers had engaged in rhythmic and 
creative movement activities as part 
of their elementary school physical edu- 
eation classes. These classes carried 
over to the classes in technique and 
composition which are offered in the 
high schools. 


First All-City Group, 1953 


In its first year the All-City Dance 
Group had 30 representatives from ten 
different high schools. The students 
who came took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to meet and work with students 
from other parts of the city. They eval- 
uated their own achievements in terms 
of what they could see others had ac- 
complished. As dancers in training, 
these young people needed many differ- 
ent kinds of activities, for improving 
their body control, for enhancing their 
understanding of dance movement, and 
for exploring the many avenues of 
composition. As individuals, they could 
contribute to the group in many differ- 
ent ways, so the question of how mem- 
bers should be chosen was never specifi- 
cally determined. 

A review of the first two years of 
activity will give a picture of the kind 
of work done by the group. The first 
sessions were spent in enlarging and 
improving the movement vocabularies 
of the members and sharpening aware- 
ness of the body in movement. We de- 
voted attention to greater precision in 
rhythmic response and movement co- 
ordination for which the busy physical 
education teacher, with her responsibili- 
ties for many other activities in addi- 
tion to dance, does not usually have 
time. Part of every session was given 
to improvisational problems performed 
in small groups which were evaluated 
and discussed by the rest of the group 
and the teacher. 


In May 1953, the All-City Group par- 
ticipated in the annual spring dance 
concert presented jointly by all the 
Detroit high school dance groups. They 
performed two dances, one of which 
was the closing dance for the program 
performed to music by Freda Miller en- 
titled “Lively”, which seemed to typify 
their spirit. The second dance was 
choreographed to a poem entitled “To- 
morrow,” which was composed by the 
writer especially for the dance and 
which in addition had original music 
by a Detroit composer, Glen Gould. 
Second Year Plans 

Before we disbanded for the semes- 
ter, the group submitted suggestions 
and criticisms to be used in planning 
the next year’s activities. It was de- 
cided they needed more emphasis on cre- 
ative activity of their own choosing on 
which they could perhaps work in 
smaller groups. When the group re- 
assembled in September 1953, the mem- 
bership was one-half new. We started 
anew, but with a clearer picture ot what 
we wanted to do. 

The former group had said that they 
did not enjoy working to percussion 
and records exclusively. Therefore, it 
was arranged to have an accompanist 
for each lesson. Then they chose as 
the theme for their first semester’s 
compositions, “A History of American 
Folk Songs.” Everything was at- 
tempted, from Indian chants to con- 
temporary jazz, with excellent results. 
In December they invited their physical 
education teachers to see the best of 
the finished compositions. These 
dances were also presented at a Christ- 
mas party for the Detroit League for 
the Handicapped. The group wanted 
to perform, they liked to perform, and 
were able to do it with skill and ease. 
Benefits and Results 

One of tne hoped-for benefits derived 
from the All-City Group’s activities was 
the added impetus and stimulation rep- 
resentatives brought back to their re- 
spective schools. Since All-City stu- 
dents were concentrating on dance, 
they became “experts” in a sense. They 


All-City Group in Bartok’s “Hungarian Dances.” 
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Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


fn the ectual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, the 
Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful interpretations 
of modern, classical and oriental themes. 

Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural 
color. Head of specially selected real skin with bright 
nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price. $15.00, postage 
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RECORDS—-BOOKS—-SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 


No postage charge—no packing charge—orders 
shipped same day as received—complete stock 
of all labels in field. 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


ings of 25% to 40%. Send for free catalog. block, white, red kid $6.95 
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STUDIES AND SKETCHES 
FOR MODERN DANCE 
. . » RECORDS OR SHEET MUSIC... 
Free descriptive folder 


Write: KATHLEEN MERRILL 
6484 S. W. 25th St, Miami 44, Fla. 


1612 Broadwoy, New York 
RECORDED MUSIC ¢ - 
arranged epecifically for 
TEACHERS OF DANCING 
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were encouraged to keep scrapbooks 
and to record techniques and composi- 
tional problems. Then they were able 
to share their activities with their 
school dance classes by demonsirations 
and reports, thus helping to broaden 
the experiences of everyone. 

In the high school spring concert of 
May 1954, the All-City Group contrib- 
uted a suite of dances to an Hungarian 
Suite by Bela Bartok. It was danced by 
18 girls and four boys and was judged 
by everyone who saw it to be a most 
successful composition. The patterns 
for this dance were worked out by 
small groups after they had analyzed 
the music and improvized to it individu- 
ally. Their devotion, hard work, and 
growth in ability to dance and to make 
dances fulfilled our hopes for what a 
group of this sort could accomplish. 

The original “natural dancers” of 
1928 would recognize the kind of danc- 
ing done by these high school students 
as being quite different from that which 
they enjoyed. But, in the enthusiasm 
and high standards of this new genera- 
tion of dancers, they would also recog- 


(Concluded on page 49) 
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Two all NEW 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER 





proudly 


present Recorded Teaching Aids 


by ED DURLACHER 


Couple Dances and Mixers (album 9) 


“Talk-through; walk-through” progressive instructions for the Waltz, Varsouvienne and Hee 
and Toe Polka on three records. Plus music for the three dances on the fourth re 


Play Party Games, Singing Games and Folk Dances 
(album 10) 


: Paw Paw Patch, Jolly is the Miller, Looby Lou, Eagle Dance, La Raspa, Scebogar, Chimes of 


Dunkirk, and Crested Hen. . . “talk-through; walk-through” progressive instructions plus the 
incomparable music of The Top Hands. Four records 
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Mail coupon for FREE brochure on all Honor Your Partner Teack 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
P.O. Box 645, Freeport, N. Y. 


Over. 10,000 
schools in the U.S 


now use Honor Your Partner 
Gentlemen: Please send me free brochure of Honor Your Partner 


Teaching Aids 
Teaching Aids, including the new albums 9 and 10 


Talk -through; Wolk -through 
the most effective 


Nome 


dance instruction method 


Address 
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AALCO GYM MATS 


OFFER THE MAXIMUM IN 


Protection and Durability 









: Made 
ea é in Any Size 
_ and Thickness — 
There’s a Quality to Fit YOUR 
Needs and Pocketbook! 





AALCO GYM MATS WITH CUSTOM- 
TREATED PLASTIC COATED COVERING 


Available for both our Deluxe and Standard 
lines of mats, Aaleo Custom Treated Plastic 
Coated Covering is unequalled for Quality, 
Durability, Economy. Consisting of a heavy 
top arade duck impregnated with Viny! 
plastic, it will not chip, crack or peel. It 
is washable, sanitary, dustproof. Does not 
become slippery when wet, is unaffected by 
oil or perspiration. Outweaors plain duck by 
years. Investigate further today! 











Aalco Deluxe and Standard 
Gym Mats 

Made in any size required in 1", 2 and ¥ 
thicknesses. 100% Platen Process needle free 
Hair Felt Filler is used in construction of Deluxe 
Mats. A resilient composition Hair Felt is built 
into standard Mats. Strong Rooted’ handles, 
square corners, reinforced side walls, inverted 
seams, close tufting are features of both lines 
Four different covering materials to meet your 
needs and budget are available 


See Your Sporting Goods Dealer 
Write for New Aalco Catalog 
AALCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
2731-P Wyandotte St., St. Louis 11, Mo. 











DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 1, 1956, a 15- 
months’ course will begin for men 
and women college graduates who 
can present twenty-six hours of col- 
lege credit in the biological, physi- 
Selected 
applicants having 90 hours of col- 


cal and social sciences. 


lege credit who can meet the above 
science requirements, may be ac- 
cepted. Physics and chemistry cred- 
its are required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of 
Physical Therapy, Duke Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, 
Durham, North Carolina. 
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Coast to Coast (/0™ p. 45) 


New Career Leaflets 

AAHPER has just published a series 
of career leaflets: Health Education as 
Your Career in Physical - 
Recreation: A New 
Profession for Our Time, Single copies 
are free, and there are special low 
prices on quantity orders. Write: 
AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


) our Career ; 


Education; and 


Polio Youth Programs 

Many chapters of the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis are ex- 
panding youth participation in their 





AAHPER Vice-President for Health Education 
Pattric Ruth O'Keefe, discusses results of the 
polio vaccine with Basil O'Conner and Dr. Salk. 


—— 
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The professional advisory committee and staff members of the Athletic Institute at a planning 
meeting for 1956. Standing left to right; George J. Herrmann; Charles K. Brightbill; D. K. Brace; 
Carl Nordly; Theodore P. Bank, president, Al; Milo F. Christiansen; William L. Hughes. Seated left 
to right: Robert Inserra; Ellis H. Champlin; Verna Rensvold; A. H. Pritzlaff; and Walter Roy. 


services to teen-age patients, in the 
program of general education concern- 
ing immunization with the Salk vac- 
cine and March of Dimes activities. 

Much remains to be done in the con- 
quest of police. Research still needs to 
find a rapid diagnostic test for polio, 
the length of time for which the Salk 
vaccine protects, drugs that might af- 
fect the course of polio infection, and 
further facts about related viruses and 
other problems. The extent of protec- 
tion against polio in 1956 will depend 
largely upon the educational program 
to encourage immunization. 

The local youth programs will begi: 


with public and private high schools. 
The endorsement of the project by 
school superintendents will be sought 


and high school principals will be asked 
to suggest representatives on the Youth 
Committee. A capabie and experienced 
Youth Advisor will guide theprogram. 


Air Force Consultant 

William L. Hughes, chairman of the 
Department of Health, Physical, and 
Recreation Education at Temple Uni- 
versity and a former president of 
AAHPER, has been invited to serve as 
a consultant on plans for the physical 
education and athletic facilities for the 
new Air Force Academy, Colo. Springs. 


Record Student Membership 

Cortland State Teachers College at 
Cortland, New York, has enxolled 506 
student members, an all-time high, * 





A Series of 4 Motion Pictures on 
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FOR 


CHILDBIRTH 


Sound, 16mm, b & w 


Now being widely used at the 
senior high school and college 
levels 


@ PRENATAL CARE 

e LABOR AND CHILDBIRTH 
e A NORMAL BIRTH 

@ POSTNATAL CARE 


For rental, purchase, free preview 
Write 


MEDICAL ARTS PRODUCTIONS 
414 Masor Street 
San Francisco 2. Calif. 
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Dance (from page 46) 

nize the guidance of Ruth Murray and 
Delia Hussey and the impetus of the 
fine dance program developed ir the 
Detroit Public Schools. 

NW Dance Officers 

The following were elected officers of 
the Northwest Dance Section for 1955- 
56: Chairman, Alyce Cheska, Central 
Washington College of Education, El 
lensburg, Washington; Chairman-elect, 
Joanne Midtlyng, Deer Lodge, Mon 
tana; Seere tary-Treasure r, Bob Hage r. 
Tacoma, Washington. 

State Dance Chairmen elected were: 
Washington, Grace Houghton, Walla 
Walla, Washington; /daho, Fontell Mes 
servy, Idaho Falls, Idaho; Oregon, 
Penny Fontaine, Corvallis; Montana, 
Joanna Midtlyng, Deer Lodge. * 
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The Only Net 
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for 3 YEARS! 
outdoors or indoors @ Send for Free Catalog 


JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN 
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GYM MAT HANGERS 
Curt Servicing and Replacement Costs 
Useable On Both Canvas 
and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single and Multiple Types 


Write to: 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 736, Syracuse, N. Y. 





- We also make Gym Mats and Covers { 


Write for ovr new Base catalog 


- Sports Company Ser * 


380 N. Marquette St. 
§ FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
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| MADE STRONGER . . . TO LAST LONGER 
. AND SAVE YOU MONEY! 


Because McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk School ‘J 
made of the highest qualit long staple, triple-twisted 
yarns, they wear much, much longer 150 to 500 launderin 
uses) and bring real savin to school towel bud An 
extra strength without extra weight ean lower launds 
There more economy, too, in MeArthur free towel " 


Write today for complete information 
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Ting Antiseptic Cream 
To Stop Athlete’s Foot Itch 





FROM KANSAS—“It was more » effective than anything else we used.” | 
FROM KENTUCKY —“Ting is the only remedy I've found to date!” | 
FROM NEW YORK—“€asy to apply... quick acting...no irritation.” 


Amazing “hospital- tested’’ cream TING is a non-greasy, stainless “d1 


destroys Foot Itch fungi on 60-second 9 “'C8!" Cseovery, Simply rub on. De 
quickly to powder that clings, thu 


contact...instantly relieves the itching! = continues relief for hours. Buy TING 
today. Guaranteed result Mone 

back if not satisfied. Available at a 

druggists. Only 6% 


Why endure that agonizing toe itch? 
Hospital tests show TING antiseptic 
Cream gives instant relief restore 
wonderful comfort to sore, burning 
skin and cracks, peeling toes 
Laboratory tests also prove TING's 
amazing fungicidal action destroys 
Athlete’s Foot fungi on 60-second con 
tact. Prevents spread of infection. Aid 
healing of raw, cracked toes fast 






Ving antiseptic medycaled 


cream 
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NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
(formerly National Section on Women's Athletics) 
Editor, DORIS HUTCHINSON 
Board of Education, Greensboro, N. C. 


WNORC Emblem and Uniform 

A new WNORC button-on Emblem 
embroidered in pure silk, fast-color 
blue, is available for use on official 
uniforms, 

Order forms for emblems, shirts, 
skirts, and blazers may be secured from 
Sylvia Putziger, 140 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y 
Basketball Filmstrip 

Jean Homewood, State University of 
lowa, NSGWS Basketball Rules Inter- 
preter, is preparing copy for a correc- 
tion strip to be used as a supplement to 
the set of six filmstrips on Basketball 
Rules for Girls. This strip will portray 
the new 1955-56 Rules and will be made 
available to purchasers of the original 
set at a nominal charge. More on this 
will appear in December. 


The NSGWS Research Committee 

The work of the Research Commit- 
tee of NSGWS as outlined by the Leg- 
islative Board is as follows: (1) to 
stimulate interest in needed research in 
the area of girls and women’s sports; 
(2) to approve the plans and techniques 
for proposed research to be conducted 
by or for NSGWS; (3) to approve re- 
earch studies submitted for publica- 
tion, endorsement, or use by the 
NSGWS; (4) to act in an advisory ca 
pacity in assisting individuals or groups 
to ecnduct approved research for the 
NSGWS; (5) to conduct such research 
studies as may be carried on expedi- 
ently by the Research Committee itself, 


, 


Organization 

The chairman of the Research Com 
mittee is elected biennially by the 
NSGWS Legislative Board. Commit 
tee members are appointed annually by 
the chairman, Personnel for the com 
mittee are chosen for their interest and 
active participation in research, 
Projects of the Committee 

During the past two years this com- 
mittee has worked on several projects. 
In the spring of 1954, the committee 
submitted a report to the Legislative 
Board concerning the advisability of 
girls and women sliding to bases in 
softball. The report was based on an 
opinion survey obtained through inter- 
views and corregpondence with 13 or 
thopedic surgeons, six physicians, a 
baseball coach, an athletic trainer, a 





representative of the National Safety 
Council, and a representative of the 
American Medical Association. A sum- 
mary of the findings follows: 

There appears to be complete agreement 
among the consultants that sliding to bases 
presents numerous hazards. The majority 
of the consultants highly recommend ade- 
quate wearing apparel including hip and 
thigh pads to be worn by those players who 
engage in sliding. The consensus with ref- 
erence to vulnerability of girls engaging 
in this skill, as compared with boys, is that 
the girls possess less skill, training, and 
conditioning for this type of activity and 
consequently are exposed to greater risk. 
Opinions are expressed both for and against 
deleting the slide rule from girls’ softball 
rules. The incidence of scarring with the 
possibility of disfigurement due to severe 
abrasions was stressed strongly by four 
consultants. 

The Softball Chairman and the Joint 
Softball Committee gave serious study 
to these opinions gathered by the Re- 
search Committee. 

Committee Interprets Standards 

In preparation for the Legislative 
Board meeting in 1954-55, the Research 
Committee reviewed research studies 
relating to the “interscholastic”’ policies 
existing throughout the country affect- 
ing the sports programs for girls and 
women. This work was undertaken to 
provide discussion material related to 
an interpretation of NSGWS standards 
on competition. 

Currently, a member of the Research 
Committee is reviewing and compiling 
a list of research studies that have been 
done relative to girls and women’s 
sports. The Legislative Board has re- 
quested that such a file be kept in the 
records of the Research Committee. 

The most recent assignments dele- 
gated to the Research Committee in- 
clude a careful study of all services 
rendered by NSGWS at all levels of 
the organization and a joint investiga- 
tion by the Research Committee and the 
Volleyball Committee to determine the 
need for research on volleyball rules. 
The particular rules that appeared in 
question at the time were the double 
tap and the assisted serve. 

In order that the Research Commit- 
tee may be of greater service to women 
in physical education, it is requested 


that problems relative to the participa- 
tion of girls and women in sports be 
called to the attention of this commit- 
tee. Whereas this body cannot carry 
out all desired and needed research, it 
may be instrumenta! in finding people 
who are interested and who are quali- 
fied to undertake the study of such 
problems. 


Texas News 

The Texas Section for Girls and 
Women’s Sports will join the Texas 
AHPER for its 1955-56 meeting in San 
Antonio this month. A report on the 
Estes Park Conference by Margaret 
Bray and Frankie Clarke will be a part 
of the meeting. 

Carolyn Williams has completed a 
study in connection with a Master’s de- 
gree at the University of Texas in which 
she developed the design and script for 
a filmstrip on advanced badminton 
strategy and_ techniques. 

Carolyn Hewatt, director of intra- 
murals for girls in the Stephen F. Aus- 
tin High School, Austin, has investi- 
gated the status of intramural pro- 
grams for girls in Texas secondary 
schools. It was found that 75 per cent 
of the large schools have programs. 
Those of medium and small size re- 
ported the operation of intramural pro- 
grams in 56 per cent of their schools. 
NSGWS basketball rules were reported 
to be in use by 86 per cent of the large 
schools, by 82 per cent of the schools of 
medium size, and by only 47 per cent 
of the small schools. 

The survey showed a definite need 
for the increased innovation of sports 
days and sports clinics for secondary 
school students. The small schools had 
sports days more often than the larger 
Clinics were held more fre- 
quently in schools of medium size. 


schools. 


Oregon News 

An outstanding project of Oregon’s 
NSGWS Committee was a state-wide 
survey on competition, made co-opera- 
tively with Oregon’s State Department 
of Education. Questionnaires were 
mailed to all colleges, secondary and 
junior high schools, secondary, private, 
parochial, and elementary schools of 
four rooms or more. The purpose of the 
survey was to find out the extent of ath- 
letic competition among girls and 
women in Oregon schools and colleges. 
The State Committee and the State De- 
partment of Education wanted to be in 
a better position to assist schools with 
problems arising out of competition. 

The survey form provided for in- 
formation about type of school, size, 
staff, enrollment, expenditures, activity 
requirements, health appraisal, medical 
examinations, intramural program sta- 
tistics, extramural program statistics, 
uniforming, travel, safety provisions, 
officiating, awards, physical education 
classwork, basis for paying instructors, 
selection of participants, and other 
details. ® 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION ‘SUIT 


. BRODERICK 





Shirt G166, 
Short G301 





; | ) \ | N [ E | 979. the Tom Broderick Company has been 


specializing in girls' gym clothing exclusively. 
Consideration has been given to every detail necessary for 
smart styling and extra quality. Correctly sized and ¢ut for trim- 
ness and graceful lines. Vat-dyed colors. Sanforized fabrics. 
' Genuine locked stitched seams with mercerized vat-dyed thread. u™, 
; All strain points reinforced. 





These important features, plus the experience and master 
craftsmanship that goes into the 0 of Broderick Gym Suits, 
make them ‘approved everywhere."' 


2400 BROADWAY PARSONS, KANSAS ® 1727 S. BRAND BLVD, GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA 
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with an exciting, new TV show to 
be telecast in 300 cities. It's a sen- 
sational new way to create interest 
and enthusiasm for. . ., 


TABLE TENNIS, THE SPORT THAT 
© COSTS LESS for equipment. No 


permanent installation required. 


* TAKES LESS SPACE only 49 sq. ft. 
per player compered to 150 for 


volley ball. 
® SERVES MORE PLAYERS 48 play Ta- 


ble Tennis in the same space 
and time needed by 10 basket- 
ball players. 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE 
A FREE TV SHOW 
IN YOUR CITY 


Check coupon, 
If possible 
we'll fit your 
request to 
our sched- 

ule and let 
you know 
time and 
station. 


HARVARD 
TABLE TENNIS 
TEACHER 


Giant, illus- 
trated guide 
book for 

players and 
coaches. 
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by B. E. PHILLIPS 
Editor, Recreational Therapy Section, 
3411 N St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Therapist or Recreator . . . 1780 

To many, Florence Nightingale, who 
planned activity as a necessary sup- 
portive measure for wounded soldiers 
of the 1854 Crimean War, is considered 
the “mother” of hospital recreation. 
Establishing soldiers’ clubs, reading 
rooms, recreation rooms, and providing 
for attendance at concerts and lectures, 
her primary interest in recreation 
seems to have been its contribution to 
morale. 

In 1780, there was published in Paris, 
a text, Gymnastique Medicinale et 
Churigicale, by Clement-Joseph Tissot, 
which recommended and prescribed rec- 
reation activities as therapeutic exer- 
cise. Two sections of this text have 
been translated by Dr. Sidney Licht in 
the April 1949 issue of Occupational 
Therapy and Rehabilitation. Quoting 
from the translation, “Convalescents 
having acquired greater strength 
may proceed to horse-back riding . . 
Further reference is made to short 
trips and hunting for convalescents 
which “induces perspiration and recre- 
ates the mind at the same time that it 
fatigues the body.” 

Speaking of stiffness in the elbow 
joint, “ what could be more fitting 
in filling the remedial objectives than 
... playing the violin or fencing! What 
exercises more pleasant and moderate 
than billiards, quoits, ninepins, etc!” 
The author goes on to extol the merits 
of shuttlecock and tennis and concludes 
with “The inflated ball, which requires 
more strength and nerve to throw, 
would complete the cure which was be- 
gun by the other activities.” 

In discussing disabilities of the wrist 
and fingers, Tissot speaks of “playing 
the violin, t' cithern, fingering the 
harpsichord, ete., of sewing, weaving, 
writing, etc., etc... .” With reference 
to the lower extremities, Tissot points 
up the therapeutic use of “billiards, 
quoits, swimming, ete.,” and recom- 
mends “shuttle-cock, tennis, mall, foot- 
ball, dancing hunting.” 

Is it more reasonable to think of 
Florevce Nightingale as a “therapist” 
than it is to think of Tissot as a “recre- 


ator?” 


” 


Management Improvement 

The hospital presents one of the most 
complicated situations in which the 
recreation director must work. Conse- 
quently, many 80 employed find it diffi- 
cult to avoid becoming so engrossed in 


detail that they have little time avail- 
able to work with patients. There fol- 
lows a list of unselected suggestions 
which have helped some hospital recre- 
ation directors improve the manage- 
ment of their programs: 

e@ Do not undertake to perform duties 
which can and should be delegated to your 
staff or be performed by another of 

@ Schedule your incoming and outgoing 
telephone calls and personal appointments 
so that you can complete necessary tasks 
uninterrupted. 

e Put your thoughts (and appointments) 
on paper immediately. 

@ Plan ahead on paper the things you 
have to do. 

e List your next day’s projects (prefer 
ably in order of priority) before leaving 
the office in the evening. 

e@ Set up “pending” files for correspond 
ence to be answered, and things to be done. 

e Date every memorandum, letter, file 
notation, ete., when you start to write. 

@ Develop a system for retaining for 
ready reference, ideas gleaned from the pro 
fessional literature and other sources. (Re 
prints of many articles appearing in pro 
fessional journals may be obtaine rom 
their authors.) 

@ Maintain a current list or file of often 
used telephone numbers and addresses 

e@ Study your own repetitive tasks, then 
develop improved routines and use them to 
free your mind for more important ideas. 

e@ Use postcards for timely, friendly in 
formal notes, orders, requests, etc. 

@ Use a rubber stamp or stickers with 
your name and mailing address. 

@ Solicit and capitalize on uggestions 
from new members of your staff 

Those who have discovered other 
ways of improving management of 
their programs are invited to share 
these experiences with others through 
this column, 


Individual Treatment Through 
Recreation 

The September 1955 issue of Mental 
Hospitals reports a program developed 
at St. Joseph Sanitarium, Dubuque, 
lowa in which affiliate student nurses 
are assigned as special friends and com- 
panions of patients, daily spending one 
or two hours with them in their hobbies 
and recreation. Since the development 
of the program, 242 student nurses have 
given patients reassurance and support, 
given the hospital an “at home” atmos- 
phere, and at the same time gotten a 
better understanding of patients and 
their symptoms. Physicians are re- 
reported to have benefited also through 
the nurses’ reports. 


Vew Officers, Hospital Section ARS 
The Executive Committee of the Hos- 

pital Section of the American Recre- 

ation Society has announced the follow- 

ing officers for the section for the year 

1955-56: Chairman—Edith Ball; Vice 

Chairman—James F. Pratt; Secretary 
Ruth Flannery. * 
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The batter need not swing at a bouncing ball but if he does. the 


above rules apply. Players are not required to exchange places on 
every hit. If the partner hits the ball straight up the court it may 
knock down the partner's wicket and put him out. It is wiser to run 
on hits made to the side or even behind the batter’s wicket. A batte: 
can sweep a pitched ball which is coming straight at him to the cor- 
ner of the gyninasium behind him, thus making it easy for his 
partner to reach his circle while he dashes for the other circle. The 
partner who is not being bowled to should move up on each pitch as 
a runner does on third base. He may return quickly and place his 


bat “in touch” if the hit is not good enough to try changing circles. 





After three outs, the fielding team bats. Five or more innings or a 
time limit may be used. 








HOW WE DO IT 


BONUS BALL 


Contributed hy Richard S. Court 


TYPE: Relay LEVEL: Grades 3-6; junior and 
PLAYING AREA: (Gymnasium senior high 
or playground EQUIPMENT: | tennis ball for 


each team, and one extra ten- 
nis ball 


HOW WE PLAY IT 


Divide the class into equal teams. Line up teams parallel to one 





another at one end of the gymnasium or playroom. The first person 
in each line is given a tennis ball with a number on it and told to 
turn and face the rest of his teammates. The leader describes the 
mark on the Bonus Ball. The leader takes back all the tennis balls 
and then, with the Bonus Ball (extra ball marked with “X” or other 
distinguishing mark), throws them over his head into the gym 





proper. Upon hearing the balls bounce, the first four who have 
turned to face their teammates now turn and run forward to retrieve 
their respective tennis balls. Once the player has found the num- 
bered ball belonging to his team. he returns it at once and hands it 
to the next player in his line. If in the process of looking for his 
to another team he 





tennis ball. he happens to pick up one belongit 





can throw that ball to any corner of the gym: this would be an 





attempt to eliminate one team from the competition. After returnin; 
one tennis ball. he starts out again on the search for the bonus ball. 
Once it is in his possession, he returns that to the leader. Play then 
proceeds with next in line taking hi- turn. 


SCORING: Any type of scoring may be used. For four teams, we 
give 4 points for getting bac. first with the team ball and 3, 2. and 1 
for getting back second, thica, and fourth. We add 2 points to the 
player who succeeds in bringing back the Bonus Ball. 
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The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 
TIPS FOR ORGANIZING ACTIVE MAJOR CLUBS 


Results of a discussion by Student Majors at the 
Northwest District Convention, April 1955. 
Reported by DOUGLAS KING, DENISE DARWIN, and BARNEY WILSON 


rHE FIRST nee ary element in form 
‘ tudent interest. The idea 


" 
am CiuD 1 


ist come from the students and not 


om the department. If there is no im 
ediate interest, it ij best to wait a 
ar or so and try again 

The lection of officers for the club 
a matter for the student Officer 


ially are resident, Vice-President, 
cretary, Treasurer, Historian, Ser 
yeant-at-Arm 


Unfortunately, finance are an in 


lispensable element to the ucer of 


the club. Many devices can be used to 
colleet money Some of these ave sell 
ing at games, car wash carnival 

vorking for the department or college 
or outside busine dances, or special 
hould be 
based on the “ability to pay” principle. 


students 


how performanes Dues 
Overcharging may prevent 
from joming 

Meetings are best attended when on 

The faculty shouldn't 
ive amount of pressure 
Students present at the Northwest Dis 
trict Convention meeting were asked 


a voluntary basi 


put on an excess 


how often their own club meetings were 
held and reported an average of two 
a month 

Club topies and programs should be 
those in which the students share in 
choosing, and be within their scope of 
interest Athletic top 
to a yreater extent than girls 


interest boy 
Meetings 
hould have a definite purpos 

The advisor should only suggest. He 
hould be a working member of the 
club. Too often, the adviser tends to 
dominate the club. He should not high 
pressure the members to attend meet- 
ing 


Student Recruitment 

All physical education, pre-therapy, 
and recreation majors who meet the 
club’s requirements should have the op 
portunity to join. It is a function of 
the club to establish its own grad 
point average and other requirements 
for membership 

There 
year. Thus, the club is constantly look 
Students should 
be able to become members when they 


hould be two initiations a 


ing for new members 


56 


are Sophomore 
comes of the club. 
Some clubs appoint a big brother to 
be in charge of the new member until 
he becomes accustomed to things. It is 
important to give the 


This enhances the out 


member some 
thing useful to do right away; give him 
a feeling of belonging; give him a pro- 
fessional point of interest; and keep 
him interested by challenging his inter- 
est and broadening his idea 


Coed Clubs 


Clubs should be coed if at all possible. 
Student reaction at our meeting was 
that both sexes must work together 
in the field—and why not now? 

Activities should be engaged in to 
gether Men need to become more fa- 
miliar with the women’s field of in- 
terest. When coed meetings are planned, 
the subjects should have a broad basis 
and shouldn’t be centered on athletics. 
Some girls said they stopped going to 
coed meetings because athletic topics 
dominate. 


Professional Interests 

The club should be the guidepost for 
getting students professionally minded. 
They need professional jobs to do. 
They should be encouraged to join the 
AAHPER and to read the JOURNAL and 
RESEARCH QUARTERLY. They should at 
tend professional meetings and conven- 
tions, a group of students making a 
report on these meetings to the club. 

The students at the Northwest Dis 
trict meeting thought our clubs tended 
to stay segregated from the other edu- 
cation organizations. Our clubs should 
hold meetings with other educational 
fraternities, for we all serve in a large 
field-—education. Possibly here is the 
key for “selling” our program to other 
teachers and acquainting them with 
our field. 

High school field trips, high school 
playdays, and activities with the fac- 
ulty are devices being used to increase 
professional responsibility. Our profes- 
sion needs people who are professionally 
minded. We must all stand together, if 
we are going to increase our efficiency 
as a profession, Acquiring a_ profes- 





Specific suggestions for organizing 
a Major Club and a copy of a sample 
constitution are available from: 
Student Major Clubs, AAHPER 
1201—16th St., N.W., Wash. 6 0.C. 











sional viewpoint and assuming a pro- 
fessional responsibility are the fore 
most objectives of the club for its mem 
bers. This, 


lem of better major clubs 


in essence, 18 the whole prob 
Members 
who were really professionally inter 
ested were found to be the best mem 
bers. It is up to the few who are “pro 
fessionalized” to strive constantly for 
more and more converts. 


Teachers and Graduates 

Many students brought out the fact 
that they really didn’t get to know 
their teachers until they worked and 
played with them through the club. 
This certainly enhances learning. It 
makes the teacher’s 
and eliminates misunderstanding in the 
classroom. It enables the student to 
identify himself with in-service people 
and aids him in picturing his role in 
his chosen profession. More and more 
activities should be 
sponsored. It’s one way to build a 
united profession. 

Members 
after they have graduated and taken 
a position. Every club should keep an 
active list of graduates and keep it up 


job an easier one 


student-teacher 


should not be forgotten 


to date. Graduates should be encour- 
aged to write in and keep in touch with 
the club. 

The club should send out newsletters 
to the alumni. This gives the club a 
close relationship with in-service people. 
It enables the club to obtain valuable 
information on what is going on out in 
the field and about some of the problems 
they will face in a few short years. 


Summary 

Here is a list of conclusions reached in 

closing our Section Meeting at the 

Northwest District Convention: 

1. Clubs should have a purpose and 
constantly work toward its fulfill 
ment, 


2. Clubs should have both men and 
women majors as members. 

3. Members should all have a part in 
the club; something purposeful to 
do. 

1. The advisor to the club should he a 

working member of the club. Hi 

advice should be 
nature. 


suggestive in 


5. The club should keep in touch with 
people in the field. 

6. The club and department should 
work, plan, and play together. 

7. The elub should provide opportuni 

ties for professional growth of its 

members, * 
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e FUNCTIONAL “— 
e FASHIONABLE 


Here's our one-piece gym 
suit, “The Olympic”. An 
action-loving gym suit sure 
to be a favorite with girls 
everywhere. Sleeveless bod 
ice with its casual neckline. 
Smartly cuffed shorts. Com 


plete freedom of movement 





and high sports fashion. 


, Metal grippers going well > o- 
below the waistline for “easy . rey 
on”’——“easy off”. Self belted 3 


with rustproof buckle. 


Sanforized and colorfast in 
bright popular tones of 
Cadet Blue. 

Wine or White. 


Jade Green, 


Please write for free color 
circular or send for sample 


suits TODAY! 


naTIONAL be 
Spor% Company Mea 


330 N. MARQUETTE ST. FOND DU LAC, WIS. 
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PRODUCTS 
PREVIEW 


By AMES CASTLE 
Sports and Industrial Relations Executive, AAHPER 


ata 
~ 


New Mask for Boys 


2307 Lucas Ave., St 
howing this new OV82 ba 


Rawlings Mfg. Co., 
Louis 3, | 
ball mask for boys 7 to 9. The mask fea 
tures an open-vision frame and three 
piece pad with combination sheepskin 


covering Head-harness, of one-inch 


clastic, has three size adjustments. 


New AALCO Tramp 
AALCO Mfg. Co., 


Lovis 11 


2737 Wyandotte St, St 
ATR-510 


trampoline in popular price 


introducing thi 
adult-size 
range The frame, of he avy pipe, ha 
rounded corners for safety and appear 
ance There is no bracing beneath the 
bed. Legs may be removed for tempo 
rary storage The bed section of nylon 
belting duck i wid to be two-third 
lighter in weight than material hereto 
fore used for this purpo The entire 


init is lightweight, easily a mmbled « 


disassembled Featured for chools and 


camp 


Basketball Cartoon Booklet 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, Ind., 
embracing a collection of 
cartoons by Sid Hix under the title “The 
Lighter Side of Basketball.” Intended 
especially for availabl 


has a booklet 


coaches but 
without charge to all educators who 
file requests on school stationery, it’s 
especially recommended for reading 
after a bad night on the court or a 
ession in the athletic director's office 
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Athletic-Goods Catalog 

J. A. Dubow Mfg. Co., 1901-15 Milwaukee 
Ave., Chicago 47, has a colorful new cata 
log on football, basketball, soccer, golf, 
baseball, and gym equipment that will 
be forwarded on request. The company 
produces inflated balls in both genuine 
leather and molded types, and special 
izes in broad price-ranges on all equip 
ment. 
Deodorizing Germicide 

C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, Conn., has an 
nounced a new deodorizing germicide, 
with mint fragrance, under the name 
Mintol. The product, recommended fo1 
disinfecting and deodorizing 
purposes, has a coefficient rating of 9 
and dilutes 1-100 with water for di 
infecting and 1-200 as a deodorant 


general 


Descriptive circular is available 
New Gym-Equipment Source 

Gymnastic Supply Co., 250 6th St., San Pedro, 
Calif, is offering a new gym-equipment 
catalog specializing in uniforms, shoes, 
and apparatus. One of the featured 
products is the illustrated hardwood 
ring designed to AAU specifications and 
specified for Olympic performance. 
Gymnastic Supply will be new to JOUR 
NAL readers 


w 

Plastic Lifelines 

Ocean Pool Supply Co., 866 6th Ave., New 
York City, is now in production on this 
all-plastic line-and-float combination 
which may be used either as life-line o1 
race-lane marker. Line and float color 
are red and white in twist pattern. Two 
izes and varying lengths are available 
As line does not become waterlogged, 
fewer floats are required. Colors are 
inherent in the plastic. A special fea 
ture is embraced in float-spacer rings of 
aluminum with brass screws which can 
be adjusted in spacing but do not work 


Loose 


Athletic-Goods Sales 
Top $132 Million in 1954 


Sales of athletic goods in 1954, based 
on factory selling-prices, totaled $132, 
379,773, according to a report recently 
released by the Athletic Institute, which 
conducts an annual census am 
ufacturers 


ng man- 
Substituting retail and in 
titutional prices would perhaps doubl 
the figure, as factory selling price does 
not include cost of distribution, which 
in many industries equals or exceeds 
cost of production 

Per cent of the indicated total that 
was purchased by schools and colleges 
is estimated to be high, but exact fig 
ures are difficult to ob‘air A survey 
by AAHPER four years ago indicated 
school purchases for sports equipment 
to be approximately $250 million, of 
which the greatest proportion was ath 
letic goods. 


Golf-Lesson Pic Charts 

MacGregor, 4861 Spring Grove Ave., Cincin- 
nati 32, has produced a limited num 
ber of these 17x22” Golf-Lesson Charts 
If your request arrives while the sup 
ply lasts, you'll get a set free. One of 
the photo charts is by Bob Toski, win 
ner of the $100,000 World Champion 
ship. The other is by George Bayer, 
featured as the longest hitter in modern 
golf 3oth charts show swing from 
beginning to end of follow-through. The 
pies stop action at all important points 


ae 
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McElhenny, Ameche, Trabert 
Join Wilson 

Hugh MckElhenny, former ) 

tar of University of Washington, an 
Alan Ameche, 
on the Wisconsin squad who this year 


TONY TRASBERT 


former ranking 


entered pro football, have been signed 
on the Development & Testing Staff of 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, foot 
ball-equipment specialist 
Tony Trabert, currently regarded 

world’s number one tennis player, has 
Tennis Promotion Depart 
under direction of 
Charles Hare and Olen Park 


joined the 
ment, which 1s 


Trophy Catalog 

Trophies Inc., 318 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, 
will send you on request a colorful 24 
page catalog including trophies for all 
sports. 
Gym-Seat Catalog 

Brunswick-Balke Collender Co., Marion, Va., 
has new catalog on folding gym-seats. ® 
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Medd s Sargest Trophy Manufactarers 


. LOS ANGELES + NEWARE 





THE HEAVY DUTY 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR INTENSIVE USE IN 
Colleges, Schools, Clubs, Institutions, Parks, Playgrounds, Resorts 
Camps, Ocean-going Vessels, etc 


Model No. 104 For Indoors and Outdoors 


In 2 Sections Each Section 4!/, Ft. x 5 Ft. Easily Separated Into 2 Tables 
No Brackets No Gadgets Nothing to Go Out of Order 
8 LEGGED TABLE OF MANY USES WHEN USED SEPARATELY 
Can Be Used for Work Table, Buffet, Dining, et 


PERMANENT GREEN ANODIZED TABLE SURFACE WITH CLEAR ANO 
DIZED LINES. Entire table ANODIZED in accordance with Government 
salt-spray proof specifications, to last indefinitely regardiess of play 
or weather 
For maximum durability and economy ORDER A HEAVY GAUGE 
ALUMINUM PLATE CENTER PIECE to provide assurance ayainst the usual 
center net breakage, tampering, pilfering or weather (if located out 
doors Regulation Height (6° above table surface 


Sole Manufacturer and Distributor 


ALL-METAL TENNIS TABLE CO. 
760 GEORGE STREET, TEANECK, N. J 
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All Aluminum TABLE TENNIS TABLE 


Rigid Construction — Outlasts Wooden Tables by Many Years — Far 


More Economical — Big Savings in Maintenance and Replacement Costs 





Superior By Every Comparison! 
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VOLLEY BALLS ; 
BASKETBALLS The Finest 


SOCCER BALLS Iu Whe Pidldl” 
FOOTBALLS 


ALL-AMERICAN HEAVY DUTY 


UNIFORM 
HANGER 


Faster, More Thorough and 
More Hygienic Drying . . . 
More Efficient Handling 
of All Your Athletic Gear 


pl 


i} 


Each, complete with 
Number Plate, f.0.b ‘] -60 


our Texas Mill 


% Write for literature 


Baskets, Steel Basket Rac 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO., ANDERSON, IND. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE PARK, PICNIC 
PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING POOL AND DRESSING RUgpasboui pment 





ABSTRACTS FROM RESEARCH QUARTERLY — OCTOBER 1955 

These abstracts are authors’ summaries of articles appearing in the RE- 
SEARCH QUARTERLY, published in March, May, October, and December by 
1AHVER for all professional and student professional members. 


CLARKE, H. HARRISON, CLAYTON T. SHAY, 
AND DONALD K,. MATHEWS, Strength Decre- 
ments from Carrying Various Army Packs on 
Military Marches 

Two independent pack-carrying stud 

were conducted in which the strength 
losses of involved muscles from nine 
7.5-mile marches were determined, In 
the first series of marches, the ruck 
ack had a clear advantage: not until 
the weight was 61 pounds were strength 
Contrarily, in the 
marching with the ruck- 
sack resulted in greater strength losses 
than with the combat pack. The differ- 
ence is attributed to the superior physi 
cal condition of the subjects on the first 


losses appreciable 


econd serie 


rucksack march. The muscle groups 
howing greatest strength losses for 
trunk exten- 
hip extensors in 
and knee flexors in six 


the nine marches were: 
ors in eight marches; 
even marches; 
marches. The neck extensors appeared 
in two of the three marches of the sec 
ond series, but were not tested in series 


one 


CLARKE, H. HARRISON, CLAYTON T, SHAY, 
AND DONALD K. MATHEWS, Strength Decre- 
ments from Wearing Various Army Boots and 


Shoes on Military Marches 

The strength loss effects on the mus 
cles of the lower leg and ankle resulting 
from wearing three types of army boots 
and shoes on 7.5 mile marches carrying 
combat packs were determined, Mili 
tary marches with the combat boot re 
ulted in the least fatigue of the muscle 
studied; the rubber 
boot was next favored; and 


groups insulated 

trength 
loss with the quarter-cut shoe was the 
greatest. The muscle group most af 
fected by proportionate strength losses 
for the three footwear marches was the 
ankle everters; and, then, in order: the 
ankle plantar flexors, the ankle invert 
ers, and the ankle dorsi flexors 


COUSINS, GEORGE F., Effect of Trained and 
Untrained Testers Upon the Administration of 
Grip Strength Tests 

In this study, scores obtained from 
two administrations of the test of right 
grip given to college freshman physical 


60 


education majors by trained and un- 
traine. testers were compared. 

Trained and untrained testers were 
equally effective in the administration 
of the test of right grip. No statistically 
significant differences were found be- 
tween testers, between trials, or between 
the interaction of trials and testers. 
COUSINS, GEORGE F., 
Selected Wartime Fitness Tests. 

In this study Thurstone’s method of 
multiple factor analysis was utilized to 


A Factor Analysis of 


factor the intercorrelations of 26 se- 
lected wartime fitness test items admin- 
istered to 116 male Freshmen enrolled 
at Indiana University. Four factors iso 
lated were identified in terms of the re- 
sultant correlations between the _ in- 
dividual test items and the factors. Iso- 
lated factors were identified with reser- 
vation as: I Arm Extensor Endurance, 
If Power of Leg Extensors, IIlI Power 
of Hip Extensors, and IV Power of 
Thigh Flexors. Low communalities of 
each of the test items indicated the 
presence of a specific factor or factors 
not isolated in the study 


KRONSBEIN, FRED, Steady-Pace vs. Variable 
Speed in High School 220-Yard Run 

Freshman high school boys were 
given three weeks of group practice in 
their physical education class, in run- 
ning 80 and 160 yd. at a steady pace. 
A timing gong was sounded at the in- 
stant the runner was supposed to be 
crossing each of a series of 20-yd. 
marks. During the third week, indi 
vidual time trials were made in a 220- 
yd. run without the gong. Two runs 
were of the steady-pace pattern and a 
third was made at “all-out” 
throughout to secure a variable-pace 
high-decrement pattern. Time trials 


speed 


were repeated during a fourth week 
The steady-pace run average 9.6 sec 
faster (f 3.85) than the all-out run, 
and the boys reported less fatigue. 


LANDISS, CARL W., Influences of Physical 
Education Activities on Motor Ability and Physi- 
cal Fitness of Male Freshmen 

This article presents an analysis of 
the effect of eight physical education 


activities on physical fitness and motor 
ability scores of male college Freshmen. 
The mean gain was computed for each 
group on both tests and individual test 
items. The mean gain of each group 
was compared with each of the other 
groups and significance of differences 
determined. The results seemed to indi- 
cate that of the studied 
tumbling-gymnastics and conditioning 
best developed those abilities measured 
by the physical fitness test; while 
tumbling-gymnastics and wrestling best 
seemed to develop those abilities meas 
ured by the motor ability test. 


activities 


MONTOYE, HENRY J., Vitamin B A Review. 
Recently, there has been considerabk 
interest among coaches in the effects of 
vitamin Bye on athletic performance 
This review article summarizes the re- 
search reported on the source and re- 
quirements of vitamin By» in the diet, 
the role of this vitamin in red blood 
cell formation and metabolism, the ef 
fects of vitamin B;o on growth and work 
performance, and the relative efficiency 
of oral and parenteral feeding of this 
nutrient. 
PHILLIPS, MARJORIE, CAROLYN BOOKWAL- 
TER, CHARLOTTE DENMAN, JANET MC- 
AULEY, HILDA SHERWIN, DEAN SUMMERS, 
AND HELEN YEAKEL, Analysis of Results 
from the Kraus-Weber Test of Minimum Mus- 
cular Fitness in Children. 

The Kraus-Weber Test of muscular 
fitness was administered to a popula 
tion of 1456 elementary school children 
Results indicate: 

1. The Test and Test items ar: 

reliable. 

. There is no relationship between 
grip strength and success on the 
Test. 

3. Girls are substantially superior to 
boys at all levels in passing the 
Test, and in flexibility. 

. For both sexes, there is a decided 


highly 


decrease in strength item failure as 
age increases. By the time the 
children are 11 years of age the 
percentage of failure on any item 
is less than 8 per cent, and agrees 
very closely with the results found 
for European children 
SCOTT, M. GLADYS, Measurement of Kinesthe- 
sis 
This is an attempt to establish tests 
for measurement of kinesthesis. For 
the first sample of 100 college women, 
28 measures of kinesthesis and 2 of 
motor ability were administered. For 
the second sample of 70 college women, 
15 of the previous tests were given and 
one new one was added. Analysis was 
made of the quality of the test items 
and of the inter-relationship of tests. 
Most of the tests were adequate in re- 
liability. No single test was sufficiently 
highly related to the criteria employed 
to be used alone as a measure of kines- 
thesis, though several 
gave fair validity. Because of this fact 


combinations 
(Concluded on page 63) 
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WRITE YOUR STATE REPORTER 


You are encouraged to send material for this column to your State Reporter 
items to include are elections, workshops, study problems, special projects, new publications 
or school reports, new curriculum twists, unique developments, new facilities, legislation, etc 

News must be of national interest about district, stcte, and local units of the Association 

Correspondence in regard to this column should be addressed directly to your State 
Reporter, or, if you do not know his address, directly to your District Reporter 
Frank D. Sills, State University of lowa, lowa City; EASTERN—Carl Willgoose, State Teachers 
College, Oswego, N. Y.; MIDWEST—Arley Gillett, illinois State Normal University, Normal; 
NORTHWEST—Larry Golding, University of Idaho, Moscow; SOUTHERN—Mary Buice, Box 7904 
University Station, Austin 12. Texas; and SOUTHWEST—Caskey Settle, N. Mex 
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lowa City 


CONVENTION 
Colorado Springs—Apr. 11-13 


DISTRICT CONVENTION PLANS 


Jean Bontz, president of the 
tral District, and Frank D. Sills, 
retary-treasurer, will meet with Garry 
Berry and other members of the Colo 
ado Association to make plans for the 
1955 Central District Convention which 
will be held in Colorado Springs. 
of the Midwest 
Verna Rensvold, 
secretary of 


Cen 


set 


Representative Rec 
reation Association, 
and Art Todd, executive 
the Midwest Recreation Association, 
will also attend the meeting. The 1955 
convention will be held in conjunction 
with the Midwest Associa- 
tion convention. 


Nebraska 


NEW SYATE PE TIME ALLOTMENT 
The State Dept. of Education has re 
vised its time allotment for physical 
education, health and safety, for ele 
mentary schools, effective with the 
school year 1955-56. This revision in 
cludes 30 minutes of physical education 


Recreation 


John C. Thompson 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


instruction daily, with 55 minutes al 
for health 


alternate years at each grade 


STATE STUDY ON GAA 

A group of women physical educator 
in co-operation with the Nebraska 
School Activities Association, 
gaged in a study of the state GAA, with 
a view to possible revision. 


daily, 


level 


lowed and safety on 


1s en 
The group 
met twice in Lincoln last and 
will continue its work this 

The which 
expanded, is composed of the following 
Lillian Castner, Linecol 
Elizabeth Drennen, North Platte; Lloyd 
Hahn, Falls City; Ellen Marek, Bea 
trice; Mrs. Burdette Norton, 
Mrs. Ardith Rockman, Lincoln; Mar 
lyn Rogers, West Side Community 
Willa Scudder, Grand Island; and Mr 
Vietta Short, Lincoln 

Any 
to join the group or to send suggestion 
to: Lillian Castner, of 
Nebraska, Lincoln 
GRAND ISLAND EXPANDS 

Hamblet, new 
Physical Education for 
Island Public Schools, 


series of workshops 


Spring 
fall 
will be 


committee, soon 


persons: 


Omaha; 


interested persons are invited 


University 


of 
Grand 


Robert director 

the 
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are introducing hockey, archery, 
and golf for the first 
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CONVENTION 
Atlantic City—Apr. 22-26 
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Kar! C. H. Oermann, pres., U. of Pitts- 
burgh; Marian Purbeck, pres.-elect, 
Hackensack, P. 8.; Lloyd M. Jones, 
past-pres., Pa. State U.; Ethel T. Klo- 
Diat. Baldwin, 
N. Y.; Elena M. Sliepeevich, vice-pres. 
(Health Edue.), Springfield 

mer B. Cottrell, vice-pres. 
Educ.) Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Harlan G. Metcalf, 
vice-pre (Rec.), State U. of New York, 
Cortland, N Y.; William Stebbius, 
vice-pres.-elect (H. Educ.) State Teach 
Brockport, N. Y.; Herbert 
kt teiner, vice-pres.-elect (P,. Educ.) 


berg, Representative, 


College ; 
(Phys. 


or College, 


tate Dept. of Educ., Baltimore 1, Md.; 
J Bertram Kessel, vice-pres.-elect 
(ftec,) Boston U.; William F. Mere 
dith, U. of Pa., secy.-treas 


Massachusetts Clayton T. Shay 


FALL AHPER MEETING 
ihe fall meeting of the Massachu 
etts AHPER was held at Pittsfield in 
October in co-operation with John Cat 
mody, director of 
Pittsfield 


rhe program was 


physical education, 


highlighted by a 
eries of demonstration lessons for the 


clementary classroom teacher. 


New Hampshire Gordon J. Hathaway 


RHYTHMS WORKSHOP 

During September, the physical edu 
departments of Exeter, Man 

Keene, Laconia, Claremont, 
and Berlin spofsored a Rhythms Work 
hop for teachers and all recreation ac 
tivity personnel within their areas of 
the state 


here were four 


cation 


chester, 


well-attended ses 
ions, conducted by Ed Durlacher, in 
Square Dancing, Couple Dances, Mix 
ers, and Rhythms 


New Jersey Russell W. Neide 


CONFERENCE IN DECEMBER 


The 37th annual conference of the 
New Jersey AHPE will be held in As 
bury Park Dee. 2. Over 800 members 
are expected to attend the one day con 
ference. Following the morning general 
ession, 14 section meetings covering 
all phases of physical education, health, 
and safety will complete the program. 


J. N. RICHARDS HONORED 
John N. Richards, Sr., past president 
of the New Jersey AHPE, who retired 
from the Newark Public Schools last 
June, was honored by his many friends 
with a testimonial dinner Oct. 11 at the 
Hotel Suburban, East Orange, N. J. 


HEALTH KNOWLEDGE REPORT 

“What the High School Senior Knows 
\bout Health,” a tentative report based 
on the health knowledge of Senior stu 
dents in 20 high schools in New Jer- 
ey has been released by Walter M. 
Washnik, chairman of the State Health 
Committee. The committee expects to 
complete the project early this year. 
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ARLEY GILLETT 
Illinois State Normal Univ. 


Normal, Illinois 


CONVENTION 
(with National) 


Chicago—Mar. 24-30 


INlinois Arley F. Gillett 


PE CAREER BULLETIN 


A bulletin, “A Future for you in 
Physical Edueation,” has been pub 
lished by the Dept. of Phys. Educ. for 
Women, Western Illinois State College. 
Copies of the bulletin may be obtained 
from A. Laflin, Dept. of Public Rela- 
tions, Western Illinois State College, 
Macomb. 


MISS JEWETT RETURNS FROM HOLLAND 

Ann Jewett, associate professo:, U. 
of Ill, has returned to resume her du 
ties after a year’s leave of absence on 
a Fulbright Award at the Academy of 
Physical Education, the Hague, Hol- 
land. 


Indiana Lola Lohse 


MEETINGS OF IAHPER 
The five district meetings of the In- 
diana AHPER were held in connection 
with the State Teachers Association 
Convention the last week-end in Octo- 
ber. The annual membership drive was 
launched at this time. 


SCHOOL HEALTH CONFERENCES 

A series of seven school health con 
ferences, sponsored by the Indiana State 
Dept. of Public Instr., the State Medical 
Assn., and the State Board of Health, 
were conducted with an average at 
tendance of 200. These conferences were 
held in different areas throughout the 
state. 


Michigan Nelson G. Lehston 


HIGGINS LAKE WORKSHOP 
Elizabeth Avery, AAHPER consult- 
ant in health education, will represent 
the national office at the Higgins Lake 
Workshop on Health Education, Nov. 
4-6, 
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MARY BUICE 
Box 7904 Univ. Station 


Austin 12, Texas 


CONVENTION 
Nashville, Tenn.—Feb. 15-17 


Alabama James Sharman 


NEW STATE AHPER OFFICERS 

Officers of the Alabama AHPER 
who took office Oct. 1 were: President, 
Louise Turner, Auburn; JPresident- 
elect, Billy Dabbs, Bessemer; Past 
President, Vernon Lapp, Auburn; Vice- 
President, Virginia Cavanaugh, Jud 
son; Treasurer, Bill Burch, Birming- 
ham Southern; Secretary, Jessie Meh- 
ling, Montgomery; Membership Chair- 
P. Newdom, Mobile; Publicity 
Chairman, James Sharman, Howard 
College; Member-at-Large, Geneva My- 
rick, Montevallo College; Advisor to 
Student Section, Louise Temerson, U. 
of Alabama. 

The first meeting took place at the 
Whitley Hotel, Montgomery. 


man, C, 


Arkansas Frances Wood 


PETIT JEAN HEALTH WORKSHOP 

The State Dept. of Health and the 
State Dept. of Educ. held the eighth 
annual Health Workshop at Petit Jean 
Mountain in July. This workshop con- 
centrated on the improvement of the 
instructional phase of school health. 

Consultants for the workshop were 
Fred V. Hein, AMA; C. O. Jackson, 
U. of Ill; Eleanor Hawley, Children’s 
Bureau; and Charlotte Leach, Nat. T.B 
Assn. 


Florida 


Samuel W. Luce 


SILVER JUBILEE AT FSU 

The first physical education major 
graduated from Florida State U. 25 
years ago. The Women’s Dept. of Phys. 
Educ. commemorated this event the 
weekend of May 6, 7, and 8 with a Sil- 
ver Jubilee Celebration. 

Highlighting this weekend was a 
banquet at which Katherine W. Mont- 
gomery was honored for her 37 years of 
service as head of the department of 
physical education at FSU. The physi- 
cal education alumnae from class 1930 
through 1955 presented her with a 
bronze plaque. Miss Montgomery was 
also presented with a painting by B. J. 
Cobb, '51, Miami. 
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Mary B. Settle, ‘31, Washington, 
D. C., announced the establishment of a 
Katherine W. Montgomery Scholarship 
Fund. The first scholarship will be of 
fered to physical education majors when 
Miss Montgomery retires. Many Jour- 
NAL readers will remember that she re- 
ceived an Honor Award from AAHPER 
in 1944. 


PENSACOLA JR. COLLEGE PROGRAM GROWS 

Pensacola Junior 
Paul J. King as Chairman of the Div. 
of Physical Education. The program 
here has been expanded to include these 
new courses: First Aid, Lifesaving, 
Introduction to Physical Education, So- 
cial sod Community Recreation, and 
Sports survey. Folk Dancing and Pe1 
sonal Hygiene were added to the cur 
riculum last year 


College welcomes 


Lovisiana Bill Noonan 


NEW DEPT. HEAD AT CENTENARY 
Arthur Adams is the new head of 
the Dept. of Health & Physical Educa 
tion at Centenary College in Shreve 
port. He recently 
torate at La. State U 


received his doc- 


North Carolina Taylor Dodson 


NEW PE REQUIREMENT AT DUKE 

For the first ‘time, Duke Woman's 
College, Dept. of Phys. Educ., is to be 
on a two-year requirement basis, classes 
meeting three times a week. In the 
past, women students have had a three- 
year requirement, classes meeting only 
twice a week. The new plan will con- 
form to the requirement of Trinity 
College and the College of Engineering. 


NEW ADVISOR IN HEALTH EDUCATION 


Raymond K. Rhodes of Leaksvill 
has been employed as an adviser in 
health education by the State Dept. of 
Public Instruction to replace Annie Ray 
Moore. Mr. Rhodes is a graduate of 
Western Carolina College with a degre 
in health and physical education. He 
has his Master’s degree from the Uni 
versity of North Carolina, and has done 
additional graduate work 

Mr. Rhodes brings a rich background 
of experience in physical education and 
administration to his new work 


Virginia Harold K. Jack 


NINTH ANNUAL COLLEGE CONFERENCE 

The 9th annual conference for health 
and physical education instructors and 
related personnel in the colleges in Vir 
ginia will be held Dec. 5 and 6 at the 
Natural Bridge Hotel. The Planning 
Committee, composed of Harriet Rogers, 
Sweet Briar College; Ruth Leonard, 
Mary Washington College and repre 
sentatives from the State Dept. of 
Educ., has outlined plans for the con 
ference. The program has been planned 
around the theme “Preparing to Meet 
Challenges.” 
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Out-of-state consultants will be is 
bert Oberteuffer, Ohio State I and 
Ethel Martus, WCUN( 


THIRD ANNUAL TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE 


The 3rd annual! conference for teach 
ers of health and physical education 
will be held at the U. of Va., Nov. 12 


All teachers and supervisors of health 
and physical education, coache reer 
ation directors, and school administra 


tors are invited by the School of Edu 
cation of the university to attend the 
conference, Seward Staley of the U. of 


Ill. will be guest speaker 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 


el 
fa ran 


CASKEY SETTLE 
New Mexico Highlands Univ 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


CONVENTION 
Reno, Nev.—Apr. 25-27 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT OFFICERS 

New officers elected or appointed at 
the annual Southwest Convention, April 
Glenn W. Arnett, 
San Diego Co. Schools; Pres.-elect, Ruth 
Russell, U. of Nev.; Sec.-Trea John 
Murphey, Palomar Col.; Vice-Pre 
Health Educ Mercedes Gugisberg, | 
of N. Mex.: Vice-Pres.-elect, Health 
Educ., Lawrence Morehouse, UCLA: 
Vice-Pres., Phys. Educ Milten Morse, 
Phoenix Elem. Schools; Vice-Pres.-elect 


20-23, include Pres 


Phys. Educ., Loi Downs, Utah State 
Agri. Col.; Vice-Pres., Rec KRduc., | 
rael Heaton, Utah State Agri. Col.; 


Vice-Pres.-elect, Ree, Educ Lenor ( 
Smith, USC; Rep. to AAHVPER, FE. ¢ 
Davis, USC; Chm., Dance, Dorothy Gil 
anders, Ariz. State Col., Te mpe; ¢ him 
Roys and Men's Ath., John L sal 
ringer, Tuscon H.S.; Chm., Girls and 


Women’s Sporta, France Jone , Tur 
mn H.S . § him Prof BRdiuc Mildred 
Stevens, Ariz. State Col., Tempe; Chm 


Research, John Nixon, Stanford U 
Chm., Therapeutics, Walter Crow, Long 
Beach State Col.; Chm., Students, Jac 
cueline Wilson, U. of Nev.; Chm.-clect, 
Dance, Josephine K Murray, Fuller 
ton H.S.: Chm.-elect, Boys and Me 
1th., Dewey F. Langston, Eastern New 
Vex. Univ.; Chm.-elect, Girla and 
Sports, Frances Todd, San 
Francisco; Chm.-elect, Prof Bdue. 
Ray A. Snyder, UCLA; Chm.-elect, Re 
search, Lloyd furley, U. of N. Mex 
Chm.-elect. The rapeutics Dale O Nel 
son, Utah State Agri. Col.; Chm., Ad 
Martie, U. of Nev 
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Research Bulletin « 


and because of the very 
ignificant intercorrelatior 
concluded that kinesthe 


of a seri« of pecific un 


KUBIC, ELVERA, Emotional Responses of Boys 
to Little League and Middle League Competitive 
Baseball 

Thi tudy was an expe! i 
vestigation of the emotio i 
of boy % through 15 year f 


highly organized npetit i ‘ 
Ihe ubject were 7D boy y} 
pated in Little Learue Baseba 
who were member f Midd | 
teams, and SU boy vho did , 
an organized team 
The Galvanic Skin Resy 
employed to measuti the 
changes of boys participating 
baseball and to compare the 
hese tests with those of the 
participating it oftball con 
physical education classe | 
the Galvani kin Respor t i 
taken to be a valid measure of " 
excitation of boys of tl age 
results of thi tudy suggest that 
ere ! more tim il¢ 
petition in league pam than the 
competition it pl 
warn 
rnour, FRANC! Game Results os a Cri 
terion for Validating Basketball Skill Test 
In th tudy the core ot th 
ing teams in 41 ten-minute | 
paine are compared 4 nm the 
average of the team Phe 
veraye were computed from 
passing, dribbling and noe 
Approximately 44 per cent of the i! 
vere won by the team with th 


core average 


WELLS, PHILIP V., Emetion in Fitness Tests 
The paper present a method of 

timating the emotional fa 

flarimeter tests on athletes, by ar 

ny an index of re pornse tk 

timulu * 
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Questions for your class discussion of JOURNAL articles. 


Widening Free-Throw Lane (7.7) 

1. To take advantage of the wid 
ened foul lane, what offensive pat- 
terns should be stressed? 

2. Many coaches feel that certain 
of shots will be discouraged 
others encouraged by the new 

Discuss 
that 


types 
and 
rule, 
ing 
rule, 


the emphasis on shoot- 


may result from the new 


Firearms Safety Education (p. //) 


1. Is shooting education desirable 
for all students or only those inter- 
ested in hunting? Give reasons for 


your answet! 
2. What the opportunities for 
using shooting for later life recrea- 


tion? 


are 


After-School Recreation (). /4) 


1. List the objectives of an ele- 
mentary school recreation program, 
What are the advantages of this 
type of program? 

2. Make an outline of after-school 
activities which you think would 
make a well-rounded recreation pro- 
gram for boys and girls in grades 
1 - 6, 


A Sports Appreciation Unit (p. /¢) 

1, Diseuss the value of a unit in 
sports appreciation in a high school 
physical education program. 

2. What desirable outcomes in in- 
ternational understanding might be 
achieved through a study of a unit 
in “sports appreciation”? 

Gym Scooters (). 
Discuss the values that may be 
derived as the result of adding gym 
cooter activities. to your physical 
education 


20) 


program, 


2. List additional activities you 
would consider satisfactory for adap- 
tation on gym scooters. 


Heart of the Athlete 
1. Can strenuous physical exercise 
damage the normal heart? Discuss. 
2. What influence does physical 
training exert upon the size of the 
heart? 
3. In what way may physical fit- 
ness be reflected in the pulse rate? 
4. Why is the heart of adolescent 
youth more vulnerable to stress? 


(p. 22) 


How To Recruit (). 27) 

1. What principles should serve as 
a guide in the recruitment of pros- 
pective students in physical educa- 
tion? 

2. What types of information 
should be included in a booklet on 
physical education as a profession? 

3. What recruitment practices 
should prove helpful? 


Driver Education ()p. 2%) 

1. How can results of research hv'n 
a program of driver education? 

2. Suggest ways in which stu- 
dents and lay citizens in your com- 
munity can support driver education 
programs. 

3. Suggest ways in which class- 
room and practice driving instruc- 
tion should be integrated. 


Health Classes Teen-Agers Like 
(p. 31) 


1. Evaluate the health course out- 
lined with reference to meeting the 
needs of students, and providing op- 
portunities for functional experi- 
ences 





Coming Next Month — 
National Convention Reservation Blank 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 


Address 


(Type of membership) pas 


¢ enclosed ebaien 
C) Please bill me. 


Begin membership with month of Sepe 


(Faculty endorsement for student) _ 


OO New ( Renewal 


- Jan 


April 


(No subscription available without membership.) 


Are you an NEA member? 


Are you a State AHPER member? 
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Why are there 
more accidents 
in Free Play” 
than in varsity 
. Sports?! 


i H iN 
RR | 
| &stadent buys his own gym 
eGuipment—>such as shorts, supporters, 
shoes, and ‘’T* shirt—he very often neg- 
lects to buy the best. So, compare the 
personal equipment of the hundreds of 
students participating every day in your 
gym classes with that of the relatively few 
well-protected varsity athletes. When you 
do, you will agree that it’s a matter of 
personal equipment that makes the differ 
ence. And the first piece of personal equip 
ment is a quality supporter—a Bike 
Supporter. 


Teach your boys to choose a supportei 
that will give dependable groin protection, 
and to always have a freshly laundered one 
to wear. When you recommend the famous 
Bike supporter you assure your boys of 
proper support, better fit and longer wear 
Play safe! With Bike! Write today for 
FREE BOOK, “Athlete Injuries, Their Pre 
vention and Care.” 


(R ) 





BIKE No. 10 SUPPORTER 


with 4T-280* Heat- 
resistant rubber for 
longer, firmer support 
Form-fit knitted cotton 
and rayon pouch. First 
choice of coaches and 
athletes. Soft, flexible 
3° waistband, 1.” leg 
bands. Also sized for 
Little Leaguers. 





©4717-2850 ia a Trade-mark of The Kendall ( peny 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ili. Sold only at sporting goods dealers 
































sy 
‘Medart’s Line Of Gym Equipment Is Complete 


Climbing Poles & Stall Bars Basketball Backstops 
Ladders Rowing Machines Basketball 
Boxing Rings & Pulley Weights Scoreboards 
Bag Supports Mats & Mat Trucks Telescopic Gym 
Vault, Jump & Corrective Therapy Seats 
Game Standards Equipment Steel Lockers 
Physical Fitness Anthropometric Wire Baskets & 
Apparatus Equipment Racks ‘ 
. i 
Write For Catalog art 
— 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. ¢ 3544 DEKALB ST. « ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 





